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NOW, FOR A FREE TRADE CAMPAIGN! | 
~The Democratic party goes to the country with a piatform demanding the reduction of the tariff to an 
honest revenue basis and denouncing protection as robbery. This is not absolute free trade ; but it is free trad 
- as the term has until recently been understood, and it is a long stride towards absolute free trade. The 
Republicans insist’ that it is free trade,—and there are but few Democrats now who care to dispute the 
point with them. So, with Harrison and Reid as the candidates for protection, and Cleveland and Steven. 
~ gon as the candidates opposed to it, this is to be a free trade campaign; and the probabilities are that 
the Republicans will force the fighting, and. make it a radical free trade campaign. That.is what we 
have long prayed and worked for. The fight. is certain to be upon our lines, and we have the best 
of all opportunities for reaching the people—Republicans, Democrats, and People’s party men alike— 
with the doctrines of ‘absolute free trade. Let this election be won and protection will go under, leav- 
ing us next to fight for direct taxation against revenue tariffs{ Cleveland’s defeat is our repulse; his 
victory is our advance. Every single tax man owes it to his principles to do all in his power in aid of Cleve- - _ 
land’s election, not for the success of a man but to promote a principle; and in no way can greater service be | 
rendered than by extending the circulation of THE STANDARD. Tho regular price is three dollars a year; but 
for the remainder of 1892 we will accept Extension subscriptions from new subscribers for fifty | 
~ cents, and take trial subscriptions for four weeks for ten cents. Auy trial subscriber may continue to be- 
come an Extension subscriber on payment of fifty cents. We want to send the paper regularly during the heat. 
of the campaign to fifteen thousand people. Can it be done? How much, gentle reader, will you contribute 
to this result? THANK GOD is the title of Henry George’s contribution to this issue of THE STANDARD, and 


it will be found on the editorial page. 
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OO evarrz MINES 


were located under the United States 

mining laws in Jefferson county, 

Montana, in the past two years (3:0 

iu January, 1802). If you want to reach 

the prospectors and miners who dis- 

covered and located these mines, 
ADVERTISE IN 


THE AGE, 
BOULDER, MONTANA, 
THE LEADING PAPER IN THE COUNTY. 
If you want to keep posted concerning the mining inter 
ests, subscribe for THE AGE. Only §2 a year. 


THE AGE will he sept ia exchange free of cost to any- 
one who will send it THE StaxpaRpD regularly. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


—_ 


JAMES E. DAVIS, 


| Practical Plumber and Gas Fitter, 
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EADING, ‘Riting, and ‘Rithmetic are 
and essential. Refinement, 
ulture, and Polish come later from 
Travel, Association with the Educated, and 
acquaintance with the best thoughts of gift- 


ed minds. - 
YY OF AMERICAN LITER- 


» you can travel through every 
State in the Union, associate constantly 
with educated men and women, and ac- 
‘quaint yourself with the best thoughts of 
twelve hundred talented authors. ee 

In this age, when a short-hand method of 
reading is necessary, and when breadth of 
information and « critical judgment, which 
can only be secured by comparing the writ- 
ings of a great many authors on various 
subjects, are so essential, “The Library of 
American Literature ” is to every citizen not 
a luxury, but a necessity. It compresses & 
whole book-store into a few volumes, and yet 
does not mutilate or alter a single sentence 
in any selection given. 

The variety, value, and arrangement of 
the material are such as to cause these vol- 
umes to be used perhaps more than any 
other volumes that could be placed in a li- 
brary. It is purely an American work, contain. 
ing the finest productions of American au- 
thors from 1607 to 1892. In its eleven elegant 
volumes are 6.200 pages, nearly 3,000 selec- 
tions—prose_and poetry, 160 steel and wood 
portraits. This work is highly endorsed by 
all leading educators. It covers the entire 
field of American literature in a manner 
satisfactory to every American. Every 
member of your family will enjoy “ The Li- 
brary of American Literature.” 

Sold: only by subscription. Capable men 
and women will find it profitable to solicit . 
subscriptions. For full description, address 


T. M. WILLIAMS, Manager, 
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BANDY LEGSS 


Sen? for Catalogue of PATEAT CORSET 
SHOES, recommended by Physicians anc Sur- 
geons for children learning to walk, and those 
trovbled with weak or sprained ankles. B. 
NATHAN, 221 6th Ave., New York, 
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in the Labvit of attending 

mectings. — 
The acting secretary, Miss 

C Estella Bachman, of Mauch 

Chunk, Pennsylvania, will 

mall the badge to any ad- 

dress on the receipt of price 

and a two-cent stamp to 

cover postage. She will inclosea certificate of mem 

bership frec to any one who wishes to join the asso- . 

elation. . 
The badge will be sold for 35 cents; or with pin, as: 

shown in the cut, for 50 cents. 
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‘in our politics the representative of a great principle, before a peo- 








Tes GOD.—At last we single taxers have made our point. 

At last, quicker even than we had more than dared to hope, 
what we have struggled for and waited for has come to pass, and 
the two great political parties of the United States stand fronting 
each other on the naked question of Protection or Free Trade! The 
little leaven has thus far leavened the whole lump. There is ‘‘ but 
one more river to crow.” The next move in our politics, and it is 
now only a question of a little time, will bring the American people 
face ‘o face with the fundamental question—the question on which 
our hearts are set; the question of equal rights to land. We did 
not do it, although we have done our best. But a power mightier 
has been working with us, and the feeling with which single tax 
men received the good news that last week flashed over the country 
from Chicago must everywhere have been not so much exultation 
as gratitude. Though the struggle may be hard and long, we are 
face to face with the last breastwork. So much, at least, it is given 
us to see! 

There is the little politics and the grand politics—the politics 
which counts on the selfish nature of men, which measures the 
availability of every proposition by the strength of the interests it 
enlists, makes much of spoils and combinations and the pan- | 
dering to prejudices, and takes no account of the higher nature of | 
men—regarding those who talk of principle as theorists or fools: 
and there is the politics which takes account of ideas, which real- 
izes that thought moves the world, and that as men think so will | 
they finally act, and which relies on the power of principles. In 
ordinary times, when the question practically before the people is | 
little more than who shall hold the offices, the ‘“‘politicians,” as they 
are called, the men who make a business of “practical politics” 

| 


seem the astute men, the practical men, and they come actually to 
have a contempt for these who believe in the power of great ideas. 
But whenever the deeper currents begin to stir and flow, whenever 
@ great question begins to arouse common thought, and a great 
truth to make its way, they are of all men the most short-sighted 


and foolish, This is seen in the history of all countries, at all great 


epochs. It is manifest in what happened in Chicago. 
It was not bad politics, in the ordinary sense of management, 


that ignominiously defeated Hill, nor good politics, in the seme 


sense, that overwhelmingly nominated Cleveland. It was the 
power of ideas ; the might of awakening thought among the masses | 
of the people. 

Of American politicians, in the ordinary and lower sense, Hill 
has no superior, if he does not indeed rank first—the keenest, 


quickest and most successful. He knows nothing whatever of 


‘principle. Of intrigue and combination and management, he 


knows everything. His power of apportioning spoils, of combining 
selfish interests, of using public trusts for private advancement, of 
making bargains and keeping them, has, without any other quality, 
enabled him, step by step, to reach and hold. the highest places in 
his State, and to achieve the reputation of a “sure winner.” And 
it has bred in-him the notion, preposterous to any one having any 
knowledge of the history of the country and the temper of the peo- 
ple generally, that he might by the same arts achieve the Presi- 
dency. Yet nothing more clearly shows the limits of the mere 
politician. Of all the prominent men in the Democratic party 
the one who could not have been nominated by a National 
Convention, and who, if so nominated could not have been elected, 
was David B. Hill. 

Cleveland, on the other hand, is a poor politician, devoid it 
would seem even of that capacity for political management which 
is useful to a leader in a high cause. 


If the nomination at Chicago had been a matter which the Demo- 
cratic politicians of the United States really felt that they could dis- 
pose of at their will, or even had anything depended on the man- 
agement of such men as ex-Secretary Whitney, Mr. Cleveland 
would have been beaten out of sight. But his strength was the 
strength which, when fairly aroused and showing itself on a large 
scale, the mere managing politicians must ben? before as leaves 
before the wind. In his tariff message of 1887 he had made himself 





ple who, as Tom L. Johnson said in his speech at the convention, 
were hungry for principle. And the strength of that principle 
was behind him. It was against the politicians of his party 
that he was nominated in 1888. He was defeated because 
he was foolish enough or fatalistic enough to leave the 
management of his fight in the hands of politicians who were 
afraid of the very principle which constituted his strength—to 
leave what was essentially a free trade campaign in the hands of 
Virtual protectionists. But to any one who took into account the 
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| a platform against protection, actually went to work to rig up a 






































































































larger politics, it was evident that that strength must mount and 
grow. As I said here, andas I told our friends in England and 
Australia, Mr. Cleveland had only to stand firm and live to receive 
the highest honor ever accorded to an American citizen. and after 
a defeat to be re-elected. The result of the convention proves the 
justice of this view. The politicians had their day of scheming and 
calculating, but when it came to final action it was the will of the 
masees that told. The threat of the corrupt machines of New York, 
anxious as a matter of business to carry out to the letter their bar- 
gains with Hili, were more than neutralized by the evidences, of 
which the Syracuse movement was an open one, that even in New. 
York the people were astir. 

Mr. Cleveland’s nomination was evident before the Convention 
met, and must have become evident to the Tammany delegates in 
the temper of every crowd they met at the railroad stations in 
going west. Mr. Whitney’s management had as much to do with 
it as the fly had with the motion of the chariot wheel, Every 
politician in the debatable States knew that the nomination of 
Cleveland would strengthen the local tickets; his defeat injure 
them. That nomination was the triumph of the people over the 
managers; of principle over mere policy. To the masses Cleveland 
had come to represent free trade as against protection, and for 
this reason he was nominated on the first ballot. 

But what was more striking still was the action of the conven- 
tion on the platform. 

Platforms to the —— politicians are but the means of 
getting on both sides of every question, and the Democratic plat- 
form, as repor by the committee, is a good example of this. 
So inveterate this habit of eschewing principle with the 
professional p@itician, of which a platform committee in a hurried. 
national conv@ntion is necessarily largely composed, that this 
committee, in¢the very teeth of the fact that Mr. Cleveland’s 
overpowering strength ‘was that the man himself stood for 







shambling protectionist platform to put under his feet, and seem- 
ingly without debate or consultation with him, orany consideration 
of what they were doin’, reported it to the convention. After hav- 
inz smoothed down Tammany, Mr. Whitney seemsto have thought 
that he would he doing a good piece of work by smoothing down 
protection. In accordance with the politicians’ maxim of making 
things harmonious, the committee actuaily proposed now that the 
nomination of Cleveland was to be conceded to the free trade Demo- 
‘crats, to concede the platform to protection Democrats. 

The rebuke it received, the inner history of which is told in 
another column, was so sudden, so tremendous, as to be without 
parallel in the annals of American political conventions. To 
appreciate its significance one must understand the hurry and 
bustle and ccowd of the largest convention gathering that ever 
assembled, the fact that the platform was presented and supported 
by the representatives, as they were supposed to be, of the man who 
was about to be nominated on the first ballot. And nothing better 
shows the spirit in which this precious platform had been 
framed and the characteristic of the class of politicians of 
whom I have been speaking, than the fact that almost as scon as it 
was proposed the committee declared its readiness to accept Neal’s 
amendment as an addition to its report. Imagine thecombination: © 
First an admission that protection benefits labor and that its 
abolition would injure domestic industries, and then a denunciation 
of it asa fraud and a robbery of the masses, and a pledging of the 
Democratic party to abolish it altogether. 

But the education of thought that has been going on all these 
years has not been in vain. The new spirit that the machine poli- 
tician knows nothing of has at last gained the lead. 

Single tax men were there and the single tax spirit was abroad 
in the convention—the spirit that knows no compremise and cares 
nothing for availability when it stands in the way of principle, and 
the shameful straddle proposed by the committee was voted out of 
the platform and a clear-cut declaration against protection was. 
voted in by 564 to 342, 

Thus again the people overthrew the politicians, and principle | 
asserted itself as against policy. This is the greatest of triumphs— 
more significant even than the nomination of Cleveland. On the _ 
all-important issue—the issue of free trade against protection—the 
Democratic platform means something—it comes hot from the 
heart and will of the masses. It voices a principle on which they | 
are determined to make the issue. All the rest may be thrown to © 
the cats. Hergis the heart and the line of the fight. 


Thus at last He have gained the pvint we have been striving for, 
and the hope § ir r which we threw, ourselves into Cleveland's aU 
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_ part in the lest election has become reality. The line between the 
_ faup great parties is now clear and sharp, and the question of all 
 @urations—the great labor question—has come definitely” into our 
_ politics. No matter of mere personality confuses the issue; and 
mui vr questions melt away in the great fignt. On the one side 
_ pretection is advanced as in the interests of labor; on the other 
963s denounced as a fraud and a r-bbery, and the American people 
gre called on to give their verdict on a principle of such far-reach- 
- img ienportance that beyond the single tax men there are probably 
few, os none of those, who will engage actively on either side in 
this campaign who will cece its real significance. Whoever 
for the moment wins or loses, there can be in the long run but one 
 gesult. The thought of the people has been aroused, is being 
- q@roused, and will be more quickly and more thoroughly aroused 
then ever before. And what always gains by the arousing of 
thought is trath. 
Ali that Mr. Cleveland has to do to be the next President of 
the United States is to show no fear of his horses. 
Hexry GeorGe. 


SUN (GATANIC).—After the thrashing which the Sun 
vecesived at the hands of the Chicago Convention, ita editor's 


> gilemoe for a short time. A new series of bluffing editorials in sup- 
East of a pew filibustering career, following eo closely upon its 
_ frantic and fatile Hill campaign, is not becoming even to the Sun, 
aar is well adapted to deceive the public. 
‘When the Suan was a Republican per. and before the discovery 
_ Cf ite Geachery to that party, it published slightly disguised Demo- 
 @tatic editorials for the purpoee of supplying the Democratic press 
at the country with political tid-bits which could be credited to 
“The Sun (republican);” when disguise was no longer possible, it 
went avowedly over to the Democratic party, from which point of 
‘Wantage it bas since played upon the Democrats the same trick that 
- 3 invented for the Republicans. It is the Republican couatry press 
gow that gleefully copies Republican editorials from tne Sun, 
_.  gpediting them to *‘The Sun (democratic).” But the trick has been 
played eo often that it is threadbare. It no longer deceives any one. 
‘The Sua is not a Democratic paper. The country editor who 
wishes to be candid when giving it credit and assigning it to its 
proper place in politics, must describe it as ‘‘ The Sun (eatanic).” 


NEFDSION AND DELUSION.— When a contributor to 
the Religio-Philcsophical Journal, of Chicago, says that 
“« Henry George, with all his gifts, has failed to make his ‘ implicit’ 
statement‘ explicit” by the logical law of a worked out dialectic,” 
‘we are tempted to wonder whether he knows what he is 
- falking about; and when the same contributor informs his 

- weaders that “‘ the only country that has a single tax on land valu2s 
- fu China,” we are certain that he <oes not know what he is talking 

about. There is a land tax in China; but it ie not computed accord- 
img to the value of the land of China, and compared with other 
- taxee—notably taxes that bear directly upon production and trade 
a is very small. 


FATAL CONFESSION.—The weekly Bulletin of the American 
ae Protective Tariff League, to break the force of the evidence of 
> | te ineffectivencas of protection in raising wages accumulating on all 
panda, confeases that “wages will be reduced and advanced from 
time}to time in obedience to Jaws beyond the power of man to con- 
trol no matter what kind of tariff we may have, just as the price of 
wheat or beer may be high one year and low the next.” After 
that, the few workingmen who ere yet pro‘ectionists may well ask 
‘themalves why they train with that crowd. The sole ostensible reason 
_ . for a protective tariff bas been, in these later years of McKinleyism, 
ae maintenance and increase of the wages of American labor; and 
_ ‘we have been so often told that our higher wages are due to pro- 
 @uction, and that more protection would make them higher yet, 
that some of us have almost come to believe that wages really do 
aavance and recede in obedience to human tariff laws. But now 
oomes one of the loudest shouters for protection, with the as: urance 
that all this is a mistake, and that wages are utterly beyond human 
control, no matter what kind of tariff we have, After that, candor 
should compel the protectionists to admit that since it is beyond the 
power of man to control wages, it would be better to leave their 
_ Sfeguillation to the power that does control them. But this they will 
gat do. Though protection cannot control wages, it can control 
foartunsa. Though it cannot increase the price of brawn, it can 
- gugment the income of greed. Though it exposes labor to the 
wrong side of a one-sided competition, it can place the monopolists 
saugty on the pleasant side thereof; and while it can do that, there 
will be work ‘or the Tariff League, and a mission for its weekly 
Balletin. The Bulletin has rendered a grateful service, however, in 
amisting to make the wage earners of the country understand the 
truth that the fight between protection and free trade is essentially 
Sight between protected rich men and despoiled poor men; and 
‘itis entitled to our earnest prayers that fat -nay — be — 
ite frying pan never empty. 


: mmodesty should suggest to him the propriety of studying politics in 


66 [T8.4' 4 MUDDLE.”—When Charles Dickens wrote “Hard. 

Times” he introduced one character to whom things fre- 
quently appeared to be ‘“‘a’a muddle, a’a muddle.” This char- 
acter, a good sort of man but very poor, was the victim of a vicious 
wife. from whom he was at last driven to seek a separation. He 
found, however, that though his rich employer, with much less 
cause of complaint, could enjoy the luxury of a legal separation. 
that luxury was beyond his own reach, because he could not pay 
the necessary legal expenses. He failed tosee the just relation of 
ready cash to the administration of justice, and forthwith he 
exclaimed, ‘It’s a’ a muddle, a’ a muddle!” That was 
in Eagland, where there is a throne and we might expect to hear 
that justice is bolght and sold. But a New York judge has 
recently admonished us that a very similar condition of things 
exists in this glorious country, where all are alike before the law. 
In denying the motion of a woman to sue as a poor person for 
separation from her husband, the judge said that such suits, when 
“‘ the parties are poor,” end without accomplishing any result : and, 
therefure, regardless of the merits of the woman’s case, he refused 
her the free process of his court. Doubtless he was right. But if 
he was, it would appear that if rich and poor are in this country 
equal before the law, they have not an equal chance to get before 
the law. It seems to be ‘“a’a muddle” here, just as it was in 
England in the days of Charles Dickens. 


UR REPUBLICAN CONTEMPORARY.—The Sun warns the 

Democracy of the necessity of keeping David B. Hiilat the head of 
the party in New York, but inadvertently in the same issue gives the 
best of reasons for taking the party out of Hill's hands and out of 
the hands of such leaders as Murphy anc Sheehan. It prints a 
fac simile of the document instigated by Hill and signed by Murphy 
and Sheehan and their dupes, which assured the national Democ- 
racy that Cieveland cannot carry New York. If the Democratic 
party is wise—and it has recently ahown some indications of return- 
ing sense—it will not trust the battles of the coming campaign to 
generals who have so broadly advertised their prophecies of defeat. - 


The persons who are responsible for this document, and Hillleadsall -. 


the rest, may thiak their pride better served by verifying their 
emphatic prophecy than in scoring a victory for a candidate whom — 


they hate worse than Harrison, and with whom they have less in ae 


common. 


OURCE OF STABLE FORTUNES.—The Real Estate Record 
and Guide has been investigating the sources of American for- 

tunes, and though its conclusion can not be particularly pleasing to 
millionaires who fondly regard themselves as ‘‘ self-made,” a very 
interesting article is the result. The writer observes that under the 
feudal system land wyps at first the sole and later the chief source of 
wealth, and down to ihe latter part of the last century the only per- 
manent form. Since that time large European fortunes can be 
traced to land, which retains its importance though agricultural 
land has largely given place to urban and suburban; but banking, 
manufacturing, and trading have also furnished foundations for 
great fortunes, 

Trading has never been very important, however, except in cases 
in which the trader has been able to secure for his business the 
characteristics of a monopoly, like that of the great brewers. In 
this country the writer finds that circumstances have peculiarly 
favored monopolies of just that character. Very few fortunes have 
been made here in the ordinary channels of trade. Though the 
foundations may have been laid in mercantile business, the “‘ founder, 
fortunately for himself and his heirs, invested his profits in city 
real estate, and then reaped a rich harvest as the city grew.” The 
fortunes of our railway millionaires, the writer adds, are essen- | 
tially of a monopolistic origin, and most bankers’ fortunes have | 
been made as intermediaries, under favor of monopoly privileges, 
between railroad corporations and the investing public. He then 
lays down this law: ‘* While in ordinary business, expansion of 
trade means increased competition, such expansion necessarily con- 
tributes to the growth of anything which appruaches the nature of 
& monopoly.” To the operations of this law, he says, ‘‘our Ameri- 
can fortunes are nearly all traceable, and they contain a promise. 
of stability such as is not shared by mercantile fortunes.” 

It is encouraging to find papers like the Record and Guide 
engaged in examinations of this kind along substantially correct 
lines of inquiry. The writer assumes that large fortunes are in 
themeelves bad; but siace he clearly draws the true economic dis- 
tinction between fortunes obtained in competitive business and 
thoze obtained by means of legalized monopoly—a distinction that 
runs between wealth and poverty—his error is of little or no conse- 
quence. It is strange, however, that he should recogniz> the effect of 
land vaiues in making and fixing large fortunes, without instantly 
seeing the injustice of our land tenures. That the land itself justly 
belongs as much to one generation as to another, and to one iadi- 
vidual in a generation as to others, is a proposition that no man can 


refate, and that no intell gent and honest man ventures to deny. 


But. its value is often honestly ve ai to belong to individuals. 















9nd even Mr. Bowers may be able to see, when his attention is 
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As those profits grow, 
they increase the value of the land u-on which and by means of 
which they aze made; and this shifts them from the worker as such 
to the owner of the land as such. It is by that process that land- 
owners acquire stable fortunes ; not by their own labor, but wholly 


_ at the expense of the competitive worker. 





EAL WITH PIRATES MEEKLY.—By a method which excites 
the highest admiration of the House of Have and all its 
dependents, the Bishop of Durham has settled the Durham coal 
miners’ strike, He did not deno nce existing social institutions as 
unjust ; he did not explain to the miners that wages come out of 
product and not out of accumulated capital ; he did not tell them 
that royalties for the privilege of mining coal that his Master 
has placed in the ground as much for one of the brethren as for 
another is legalized robbery ; he said nothing about grinding the 
faces of the poor; he expressed no crude theories upon the labor 
question, and he did not presume to criticise the owners of God's 
coal deposits for taking more coal in royalties for permission to 
mine it thaa is given in wages for mining. On the contrary, he 
approached these coal land owners in the humblest way, simply 
saving to them, Have mercy! See the pitiful condition of these 
poor men! Waive your legal rights, even your moral rights, and 
think only of the claims of humanity! As Hans Breitmann would 
have said, ‘‘That fetched ’em!” Brought by this irresistible 
appeal before “a higher court than that of the market,” the coal 
owners secured an eternal credit in the celestial ledger by consent- 
ing to a reduction of wages by only 10 per cent. instead of more 
than 13, upon which until then they had insisted. The Bishop of 
Durham took the right course. Had he found the<e miners in the 
power of a band of pirates—bound, gagyed, famishing—he would 
have been a fool to denounce piracy as unjust, to explain to the 
helpless victims that the pocket books extorted from them were 
really their own, or in any other way to express crude theories 
touching the relations of pirates to honest people. It would have 
behooved him to behave as humbly as he knew how; to ask the 
pirates for mercy ; to beg them to waive their rights of possession, 
even such moral rights as they might claim in other people’s prop- 
erty, and, thinking only of the claims of humanity, to return 
814 per cent. of their plunder—calling it by some smoother name 
th .n “piunder;” and at the end he would have bade the pirates 
depart in peace to enjoy the consciousness of having done noble 
deeds. What the Bishop of Durham might have said about the 
pirates after getting himself and his neighbors well out of their 
power, would have depended upon the character of his business 
and social relations with them; but while in their power it would 
have been clearly his cue to treat them with the profoundest 
consideration. 


MALL PROFITS AND QUICK SALES.—Mr. Bowers, of Cali- 
fornia, appears by his own confession to be a singularly igno- 
rant and intellectually imbecile man, even for a protection member 
of Congress. In discussing the proposed reduction of duties on 
tin plate, he paraphrased a Democra:ic utterance so as to make it 
read: ‘‘ The lower the price is made for a manufactured article the 
more the manufacturer can afford to pay the wage-earner for 
making it.” The paraphrasing was not fairly done, for it was of 
the essence of the original utterance not merely that the manufac- 
turer can afford to pay higher wages when commodities are low 
priced, but that he is obliged to—an utterance that is strictly true, 
as every intelligert business man knows. But to Mr. Bowers “ it 
is a new kind of political economy,” and ‘so entirely unique and 
abstruse,” that he cannot argue it. There is nothing abstruse about 
it; neither is it unique. It is not surprising, however, that it 
should appear to a protectionist as a new kind of political economy. 
There are few sound principles in political economy that do not 
appear new to protectioniste. Regarding that subject, they have 
been taught that the sux rises in the west and sets in the east, 
and consequently the whole universe is presented to them ina 
state of disorder, But did Mr. Bowers never read that favorite 
line of advertising merchants, ‘‘Small profita and quick sales?" 
It tells the story for manufacturers as well as for merchants. There 
is more profit in low prices accompanied by great demand, than in 
high prices with a low demand. Each has a limit, of course, at 
which there is no profit. A price so high that no one will buy 
yields no profit ; and a price so low that the expense of production 
is not recovered, likewise yields no profit. But between these two 
extremes, the lower the price the higher the aggregate profit and 
the greater the wages the manufacturer cen afford to pay. 

The ability of manufacturers to pay high wages, however, is a 
trifling factor in the wages question. Mr. Bowers does not appear 
to have learned that manufacturers pay the wages they 
are obliged to pay, not what they are able to’ pay. 
It is scarcity of labor that obliges them to pay high wages; 
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- What makes land value? Nothing, even as this conservative writer 
_ shows, but the profits of competitive labor. 





called to it, that the quick sales that accompany low prices are 
far more likely to make labor scarce than are the sluggish sales 
that attend upon bigh prices. 

— —— — 


STORY OF THE FREE TRADE PLANK. 


HENRY GEORGE, JR. 





At 9:55 on Friday night train 61 ran into the Washington depot of the — 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Among the passengers that emerged from it were 
two men, one tall and soldierly, with black clothes and sloueh hat; deter- 
mined, almost atern countenance; flashing eyes, shaggy eyebrows, gray 
hair, and white moustache and impertal.. The other was shorter, not yet 
forty, stout, wearing a straw hat and summer garb, and having a shaven 
face and the most open and genia: of countenances. 

One of these men was Senator Rc ger Q. Mills, the other Tom L. Johnson 
—the two most conspicuous me- .no the at last dominant wing of the Demo- 
cratic party; the former representing the few veterans who for long years 
have hotly contended with the protection‘sts within as wel! as those with- 
out the party ; the other representing the new blood infused into American 
politics through the arising of new issues—winnivg a name for himself 
before the country as much by the sincerity of his manner and the audacity 
and brilliancy of bis movements as by the principles he advocated. These 
men, whose difference in age and sympathy of heart find expression in one 
through the affectionate words: ‘* Myson,’ and in the other through | 
respectful terms and bearing—were returning from the Chicago convea- 
tion filled with the glorious conviction that the great fight they had long 
looked for to bring the hated protective system to an end was now sarely 
to come. 

Roger Mills had been taken sick during his stay in Chicago, or his votce 
would bave been heard in that old time, simple, rugged language that con- 
vinces and enthralls. But the other man had spoken, and spoken when 
words are truly golden; and he had acted when actions tell in the history of 
a nation. Indeed fom L. Johnson had played the most important part in 
the whole convention. —— Bs, 

It bad been his desire to get on the Committee on-Platform, bat Méeers. 
Managers Brice and Whitney had no wish for a pronounced radical there. 

Instead of him Laurence T. Neal was chosen from the Ohio delegation as 
one who might give acquiescence to all that might be asked. But the man- 
agers mistook their man. If Johneon could not get on the committee he 
bad in Neala friend,and he said to Neal what for weeks before he had 
been saying in Washington, during conversations and through correspond- 
erce: ‘‘ Have a plank inserted saying we denounce protection as a fraud.” 
He urged Neal to draw up such a plank and to lay it before the committee. 

Neal went int» the committee, but found everything practically cut and 
dried. The tariff plank of 1884 justifying a protective tarift was to be used, 
and he could not get so mach a:aheariag. He was disgusted and dis- 
pirited. He came out of the committee and told Johnson that there was 
no hope of doing anything. 

“Bring a minority report before the convention,” said Johnson with. 
quick decision. 

‘** But the minority will be a minority of one,’’ answered Neal. 

“Never mind that. You're in the right,’ was the rejoinder. “I°il 
speak in support of you, and I’ll go about and work up the sentiment to 
back you. When you make your appeal you’ll find the conventio” with 
you. Do not be mistaken—the people are ready for the great fight. Let 
us make the issue in the platform.”’ 

Neal drew courage from these words, and the two men got together to 
consult upon a substitute plank. Neal, acting upon Johnson's suggeation, 
had drawn up this: 


** We denounce Republican protection as a fraud on the labor of the great 
majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. We declare it 
to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the federal 
Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties 
except for the purpose of revenue only, and we demand that the collection 
of such taxes should be limited to the necessities of the Government when 
honestly and economically administered.” 


The first sentence was practically in the words of Johnson, except the 
word ‘‘ Republican,” which he thonght weakening. But time was growing 
short, and both men were too much excited for nive distinctions. If any- 
thing was to be done it had to be done quickly. 

Johnson went straight to his own delegation and lald matters before the 
other twelve mon, who, with Neal and himself, constituted the radical minor- 
ity of the Ohio delezation, and those favoring the nomination of Clevelana. 
Of this minority Johnson was practically the leader, for although ex-Gover- 
nor Campbell was one of them, he took no active part and left everything 
to be directed by Johnson. The big majority of the delegation from his 
State Johnson knew it would be useless to approach, since it was wholly 
ander Senator Brice’s band. Bat he quickly passed to the other delegations, 
and heard words of approval everywhere—from those who desired a radical 
plank and from those opposed to Cleveland, who believed they saw in 
the attack on the majority report a breaking of the Cleveland strength. 
He was astonished to tiad those men headed by Wallace in the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation, whom he would have called protectioniats, lamenting 
that they could not come to him on account of the unit rule, and Tamsaany, 
notorious in the party as au ever-active declaimer for the protective idea, 
gladly, gleefully promising the seventy-two vutes of New York ii iis sup- 
port. 

Neal saw some fruits of Johnaon’s work and at once took heart When 
the platform committee camein to report he was as bold asa lion and 
announced that he would present a minority report. 

Hardly had Senator Vilas begun to read the majority report when the 
work of Johuson began to be manifest. From all parts of the floor came 
jeering and ironical remarks. ‘‘Who wrote that school-boy essay ?’* 
‘* When is Ire'and to be freed?’’ ‘*Whose stump speech is that?’ and 
many similar observations punctuated the reading, and discredited 
and ridicuied the work of the committee, Vilas, Jones, the chairmaa of the. 
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platform committer, and Whitney were visibly discomforted. at this mos 
@nueapected and scemingly general show of hostility, and they were not 
adse more at case by the thunders of applause that greeted the trenchant 
- gsembences of the Neal amendment. Vilas, in a half.apologetic way, 
explained that the tariff plank the ms jority presented was the plank of 1884, 
and it was whispered sroand that Cleveland had telegraphed his approval 

of ih. 
- Bat whes Henry Watterson asked that poignant questiun—“ Has the 


_ Democratic party of 1892 got to go back to the straddle of 1884"—the ery 


- @f“*s0” from many voices was lost in the roar of applause. 

_ ‘Then it was that Tom Johason caught the attention of the chair and was 
‘Pecngnized. He was called to the platform and to that audience of twenty 
‘thousand people, and in a voice that reached to the farthermost ear, he 
4 these words: 


When Johnson bad Gnished, Senator Brice came over and proposed that 
the platform be referred back to committee, but Johnson answered : “ No; 
Iet's have the question decided in open convention, and at once.” Whitoey 

‘pent word that be would eccept the Neal amendment as an addition to the 
‘prletiorm, bat Neal would not listen to that. Awd so the matter went toa 
 wote with the result of a majority of 120 in favor of striking out the objection- 
able aection and substituting the Neal amendment. And then came the 
| @omination that placed Grover Cleveland on a platform to which the most 
ebevlate of absolute free traders could take no offense. 

‘Thee, by a second masterly coup d’¢tat, has Tom L. Johnson cleared the 
way for his party’s march to freedom, and brought himself to the com 
‘mend of the advance column. 

40m the train travelipg back t> Washington, Mr. Johnson found one of 
the Tammany delegates—a man well-known throughout the country. Mr. 
Sohnecn epoke of Tammany’e unexpocted and remarkable conduct in arg- 
Sag the adoption of the practically free trade plank, and the other replied : 

Sor the rat time in its history the damned old machine was on the right 

I J 


TAXATION In INDIANA. — 
BENRY RAWIE. 


afflicted with a new Democratic tax * the — purpose 
at which acoms to be to make corporations and banks and merchants pay a 
greater proportion of taxes than they paid before. The campaign pre- 
| petting the Legisiatare was peculiar. The Sentinel boldly deciared that per- 
sonal property taxes were vicious, avd gave us some first-class single tax 


- ghrough out the State caw Gt 
> crawl and crawfish and 
 gpolegies. The olection, 
 Rowever, resulted iu a ovcr- 
whelning Democratic major- 
tty te tho Legidlatare. But 
fasten’ of passing an colight- | 
ened law, it passed the most ' : 
i agg nanioc grant Aion Saarinen Galy wee 6 Antiack gots over the old 
Formers, five acres or more inside of corporate limits were exempt 
: Samba ere This was 
~ gepesied snd no exception made in the new law. Four-year valuations were 
mado inatead of six-years, and land values and improvement valaes are now 
timated separately. The only things about the law favorable to us were 
thls gepen) of exemption in the interest of speculative landlords and the 
- gaperation of law improvement in the assessments. The other features are 
au bad as any lew could well make them. The Democratic party seem 
@apecially proed of this piece of legislation, and the statesmen think the 
SMagle tazers in Indiana enjoy the anomalous positien of supporting the 
Democratic party on general principles, and denouncing what that party 
goons to regard as the most illustrious tax law of the age. With a little 
- gat we ovald apread single tax by openly and aggressively attacking this 


Slenry Rawie, city civil engineer of Anderson, Ind ,was bornin Alleghany, Pa., in 
“9800. Mis parents moved to Canton, Ohio, in 1996, and he graduated at the bigh school 
$m B8N. Hebad already begun working at civil engineering in 1876, while attending 

achoel. Recoming interested fa “‘Progress and Poverty” from a review of the boox 

by Judge Tourgee in Our Continent in 1883, he purchased a copy, and was an inflamed 
- eamywert before he bad finished reading it: but be did mot appreciate the force of the 

“great erork wetil a year or more later when hecame to understand how completely the 

concentration of taxes on land walees would remedy ern et aor ee 
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law and endeavoring to secure a constitutional — leaving the 
Legislature free to select such things for taxaticn as they wish. 

Iu discussing the law the other dey, I maintained that a high rate of 


interest is desirable aud necessary to the more equitable distribution of 
wealth. I held that if interest proper advanced to 12 percent. iusteadof 
6, such fortunes as thoseof Gould, ard Vanderbilt, and Astor would shrink = 
in vaine one-half. That, on the contrary, if tue rate declined to2 percent. 


their estate wonid treble in value. That a small rate of interest favors the 


concentration of wealth in a few bands, a higher rate tending in just the 


opposite direction. I held also that the single tax will insure common 
labor $1 per hour for wages for the reason that production now is already 


at the point where such wages are necessary for the full utilization of our | : | 


resources. I held also that the adoption of the single tax would add forty 


thousand millions to the available capital to be used in the employment of — : 
labor. That land values are but an expression of the all-pervading desire = 


for wealth and a refies of the difficulty of enjoying it. That to concentrate 


taxes on land value which are lifted from improvement values will simply | : 


coange the current of the demand and will in no way diminish its —— 
but will rather increase its intensity. 


If lam right, and [ know I am, wo are making a great mistake in our 
What isitto alaboring mantobe |. 
told that if land were free he might go and occupy some of it, when hisson]. i : 


methods of approaching the question. 


is starving for the blessings of civiliz ition. To offer a piece of vacant land -- 


foroccupancy, wherever it may be, does not measure the benefits of the single _ — 


tax. While we philosophize and say the single tax will do 80 many things 
for the oppressed, and while we believe they will, so far we have failed most 
woefully to convince any considerable following that any of the results we 
promise will be achieved. Weapproach the subject on the vacant land side. 

We argue that men are oppressed because they are denied the opportunity _ 
to have a little Jand. Now, the single tax is not a Jand question in the sense 
in which we are apt to call it. As a single taxer, I don’t care whohas 
the land, whether one man owns a little of it or all of it, solongas Iam able — 
to enjoy my just share of the blessings and privileges of civilization. That | 

I am not able to do so now is not because of the monopoly of land, but of 
the monopoly of rent. 
capital, forto that point there can be no monopoly. Society does not pro- 

duce Jand any more than the individaal, and has no right to monopolize it. 


But society does produce rent, aud rent expresses the value we fail toenjoy - 


by allowing some to appropriate that which belongs to all. This may seem - 
a distinction without a difference, but there is a difference, and we empha- 
size it in our illustrations when we almost totally disregard the share of the 
common people in the enormous land value. 
We bave made no investigations as to the value of land in the Unite 
States, ‘although it would be comparatively easy, since it is largely asso 
ciated with density of population, and for our purpose we could separate. 
laud values in two or three ciasses—urban, and farm, and unclassified. We. 
could secure accurate information on districts representing each class and 
come to some reasonable conclusion. I did this for myself four years ago_ 
and eatistied myself that land values in the United States were not less than 
$700 per inbabitant, or about forty-five thousand millions for the country 
Any one who cares to investigate the question in his own community will. 


find land values are from $600 per capita in rural districts to $1,000 in cities. 
This is of very great importance, since this value is the patrimony we pro- 
pose to return to the people; and to those who now enjoy the least will be 


4 given most. 


MATERNALISM IN VIOTORIA. 
FREDERIC T. HODGKI8, 


' MELBourNR, Victoria.—Our new Parliament comprises twenty-fi 
membere, out of ninety-five, pledged to support the taxation of land values 
while nearly all are in favor of measures being taken to induce the peopl 
to settle on the land. 

No doubt legislative action will soon take place, for urgent reform is. 
needed. In 1830 there was actually less land under cultivation per head 
than in 1884. ae 

It would be well for those who advovate the continual extension of the _ . 
powers of the State to study the resulta of thelr policy as seen in this — 
oolony. Sir Henry Wrixon, a late attorney-general, speaking on this 


subject lately, said: Before we adopt the policy of widening more and — 


more the State functions, let us see what is done here already, 
and with what results. In no country in the world has the 
State undertaken so much that is elsewhere done by 
enterprise. The State educates everyone’s child free of cost. It 
takes up and provides for all neglected children who become its wards. By 
strict protection it has fostered all local industries as desired by the work- 
ers. It owns all railways. It is the great employer of labor (borrowing 
money for the purpose) upon all public works. Its laws limit the hours of 
labor for women and children in factories and for men is mines. It has 
special legislation against sweating. In ail its vast employments it has the 
eight houra limit for work, and tnsists upon it in those it can control. It 


stopped all State-aided emigration and stringently excludes all colored : 
labor. It passes laws to close shops early. It has special ministers — 
to look after industrial intereste—land, water, mining, and agriculture. It. 


establishes or largely aids schools for teaching farming and mining. Ifa | 
company has a coal mine, government helps them with a line to bring it to 
market. . It bas built grand and usefa! national works to provide water. It 


gives bonuses and grants to minersand farmers. The unemployed flock to 


it and it starts works forthem. In no country of the world has the State — 
done more or done more liberally to assist industry. And what is the 
result? Good has been achieved, no doubt, but results have been developed 
that the champions of stute motherhood in older lands never dreamt of. 

We have now more unemployed and helpless people among us than we ~ 
ever had. Positive want stares many in the face. Government bas actu- 
ally started two railways suddenly without the authority of the law, so 
pressing waa the crisis. Nearly halt the population is ia Melbourne. There — . 
ere beakers, lawyers, government baresus, literary people, and skilled : 





No one monopolize land for the results of labor or __ 


private | 
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the towns? The one idea of all, and particularly of the young, was to get: 
a place under the State. In November, 1990, for 624 vacancies on the rail- 
ways, 11,176 men applied; in May, 1891, for 47 vacancies in the police, 1,086 
strong young men were applicante. Most were already employed, fa: mers’ 
- sons, etc. The serious result was the productive power of the country’s. 
falling off. No echemes for social reform would avail unless wealth was 
‘produced. The more the State enlarged its scope a3 an employer the less 
productive work was done on the land, and without ceaseless production 
we must decay. Also the independence of the people was sapped. If left 
to themselves young people were intelligent, energetic, and aspiring. Were 
they to renounce dependence upon individual] energy, and the State to look 
after its grown-up men ike children or slaves? All bis sympathy was 
with the workers, but when all was done the only real help for men was self- 
help, and the policy would undermine it which held forth the attractive plans 
- for the distribution ot wealth, but failed in the initial matter of industry 
and production. 
But alas! here, as elaewhere, the sources of production are monopolized, 
and industry consequently fettered. 4 


FREE TRADE BOOM IN PITTSBURG. 


EDMUND YARDL&Y. 











- Doring the present week a very pretty fight has developed between some 
- of the most prominent members of the protection press in Pittsburg, on the 
subject of “Wages and the Tariff,’”? which cannot fail to be highly 
instructive to workingmen, as it is amusing to free traders. 
The Amalgamated Aesociation of [ron and Steel Workers is now 
(June 25th) in session in this city, for the purpose of arranging the prices 
for labor in their trade during the coming year—signing the scale as it is 
called. The men, it seems, are saticfied with present prices; but the bosses 
- make a poor mouth. “Trade is dull;’’ “ Steel is taking the place of iron;” . 
. “Wages in the eastern mills are much lower than in Pitteburg;’’ ‘therefore 
the men must submit to a reduction or mills wiil have to shut down.” The 
- yeduction asked is as much as $1 per ton on puddling, which is now 35.50, 

- but which it is proposed to cut to $4.50 per ton. 

Hereupon the Leader (Republican) sends fortb a note of alarm : 

‘‘ How is this? At the present critical time, when a presidential contest 
ison hand! If the manufacturers attempt a wholesale reduction of wages 
it will lead to a stultification of the Republican party and the overthrow of 
‘McKinleyism.’ ”’ 

This utterance has stirred up the animals, and fearful cries are heard 
-. from the other organs of protection. 

‘¢ Ob hush, for shame.” 

‘It is very inopportune to discuss the subject of wages in connection 
witb the tariff at present.” 

“The wage question is not a political issue; it is a question entirely 
~ between the employers and the men.” 

‘‘ The tariff has nothing to do with wages.” 

“The manufacturers,” says the Dispatch, with refreshing coolness, 

. desire protection from motives of patriotism, self-interest, and the bellef 
- that it involves the greatest good to the greatest number. On the other 
hand they naturally enough desire to make the best terms possible for the 
labor they employ.” 

But the Leader retorts by asking where the workman comes in under this 

view. It shows that the Republican party and Republican speakers in the 
last campaign ‘‘ asked the labor vote on the ground that high tariff and 
high wages were inseparably connected,’ with more of the same equally to 
the point ; and it aseerts that if this cut ia wages is made, ‘* Western Penn- 
sylvania will become the principal storm centre for the manufacture of 
Democratic thunder in the coming campaign.” a 

It may be doubted whether this result can be avoided even if the wages 
in the iron trade are maintained, which is very unlikely. The speeches 
made before the Amalgamated Association seem to show that the scales 
are falling from the “ protected ’’ workman’s eyes. Thus, Jerry Dougherty 
who is described as an Amalgamated man of ability and prominence, spoke 
as follows: 

A certain Republican said that if there was a reduction in wages he 
wou!d not vote that ticket any more, for the Republican party came to 
laboring men claiming that if it was ia power they would be paid better 
wages. Certain of the Pittsburg papers were very active before the last 
presidential election insis'ing that protection would better your condition 


tect your wages from the wages of pauper labor. These papers 
pan thar the question has nothing to do with politics and legislation. 


Burgess McLuckie, of Homestead, was even more decided, and entered 


into some interesting particulars. He said: 

We were persuaded to vote the Republican ticket four years ago that 
our W might be maintained. As soon as the election was over a wide- 
apread feeling on the part of manufacturers towards the reduction of wages 
was exhibited allover the land. You men who voted the Kepublican ticket, 
voted for high tariff, have got hizh fences, Pinkerton detectives, thugs, and 
militia. ® * * When the McKinley tariff bill went into effect the highest 
protected material in our mills at that time was the four-inch billets. Upon 
these we based our scale, and when the manufacturers refused to sign the 
scale, the result was a strike. Conferences were held and concessions 
offered, but the workmen would not yield, and finally our scale was signed. 
But while we were fighting here what did the manufacturers do? They 
quietly went to Washington and had the tariff on four-inch billets, upon 
which our scale was based, reduced from 17 cents to 11 cents. 


It looks as if the protection party in Pittsburg this fall may tind “ that 
the way of the liar is hard.” 


EFFECT OF THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

Ameriean Machinist. 

Landlords are charged with being especially greedy, rents having been 
advanced in 91, in anticipation of the fair business, again advanced by 
twice the amount for ’92, while there is talk of again doubling the advance 
for °98, one effect of this being that many families of moderate means living 
in Chicago have been obliged to move ont further, to secure homes at 


rentals saving them something with which to psy the butcher and baker. l 


__THE STANDARD. 
artieans enough for an empire. Why this special rush from the lands to | 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Republicans of Maine nominate Henry B. Cleaver for governor. 

Carnegie, Phipps & Co. insist upon a reduction of wages by an average of 
about 30 per cent. at their Homestead plant. There is no prospect of s 
settlement and a strike is imminent, for which the concern have prepared 
by the ercction of barricades around their premises. 

A nollie pros. has been entered upon the indictment against George J. 
Gibson, ex secretary of the Whiskey Trust, charged with conspiracy to 
blow up an oppositior. distillery with dynamite. 

The Governor of Idaho calls upon the President to send regular troops to 
the scene of the miners’ lockout in Northern Idaho. The object is to put 
down the union miners. , 

Theve are serious labor troubles at the National Park, on the Chicka- 
mauga battle field, caused by an attempt of the contractors to defraud their 
workmen. 

A conflict between an employers’ union, the Iron League, and a work- 
men’s union, the Housesmiths’ Union, is in progress in New York City. 
The Iron League has placed a boycott on the Housesmiths’ Union. The 
trouble originated ia a boycott by the Housesmiths of a firm belonging to 
the Iron League. Theaction of the Jatter may be regarded as a “‘sympa- 
thetic strike’? of employers. 

J. 8. Clarkson has been displaced as Chairman of the Republican 
Naticnal Committee by W. J. Campbeli, of Illinois. The change was mada 
at the request of President Harrison. 

The Presidential election begins in Mexico. So far there is no opposition 
to the Diaz ticket. 

Tke People’s party of Texas nominates T. C. Nugent for Governor. 

M. M. Garlard has been elected President of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Workers at Pittsburg. 








Queen Victoria dissolves Parliament and issues writs for the election of | 


new members of the Heuse vf Commons. The canvass tor votes is now fa 


progress. 


A COLOSSAL SUICIDE. 
4. K. McClure's leader in Philadelphia Times. —— 

I see nothing to give a ray of hope for the maintenance of a liberal. pro 
tective policy in the fature. It received its mortal wound from its own 
bands in the wanton, reckless taxation of the neceszaries of lite by the 
McKinley bill, and it heard its death-knell in the Chicago wigwam of 1992, 
as slavery morta'ly wounded itself by the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, and heard its death-knel) sounded in the Chicago wigwam of 1860. 

Protection—tbat is, legitimate protection of home labor against foreign 
labor— was once firmly engrafted into the policy of the Government. It had 
the sanction of the Constitution, of the laws, of the people. Had it been 
content it would have been invincible ; indeed, it would not have been seri- 
ously menaced by any party. But it would have monopoly, perpetual 
monopoly, increased monopoly, and when protection finally became 
engulfed in monopoly, the people have grown bolder and bolder in revolt, 
until they must now either bow tothe oppressive servitude it exacts or 
destroy it. The issue is made, just as the slavery issue was made in 1860, 
and the result cannot be doubtful. 

There was much shivering and juggling over slavery before the issue was 
squarely met, jast as the Democrats have been shivering and juggling 
over protection ; but from Chicago now comes the naked issue against the 
mastery of monopoly, just as the naked issue against the mastery of slavery 
came thirty years ago, and history will repeat itself. The cry of ‘‘ free 
trade’’ was ouly lately as appalling to the party accused of favoring it as 
was the cry @@ ‘‘ Black Republican” in 1860; but it is no longer a title to 
conjure with% * * * I profoundly regret that the sincere friends of 
legitimate p@ection have been impotent in saving protection from the 
slimy fatal ef™prace of monopoly, just as conservative men of both sections 












earnestly deg™pred the remorseless grasp of slavery for imperial power; 
bat grindinggmoreasoning monopoly has forced the issue, and whether it 
shall be this Mar or later, I regard the death of protection as now inevit- 


able. And, ke slavery, it will be the colossal suicide of this generation. 


ANNIHILATING TIME AND DISTANCE. 


New York World. 
The close connection the telegraph makes between a people and a con- 


vention was never better shown than on Wednesday night. The World 
bulletin flashed out ‘‘ Watterson rises to attack majority report on plat- 
form.’’ Benjamin Doblin, chairman of the executive committee of the 
Democratic Free Trade League of New York, was in the crowd. He sped 
to the Western Union with a telegram to Watterson, saying that 5,000 free 
trade New Yorkers were with him against protection. The wire to the 
wigwam was cleared, and before Watterson left the platform the despatch 
was before him. This is prubdably the quickest response ever ma'le by an 
organization to a convention’s declarations. 


. THEY ARE PAID FOR. 
Buffalo Courier. 


The Binghamton Republican apparently supposes that ‘‘ Protection or 
Free Trade ®” and other “campaign documents’ reprinted from the Con- 
gressional Record, are furnished for distribution at the expense of the Govw- 
ernment. That, if true, would be a monstrous abuse; but it ian% true 
The members of Congress who order these documents at the Government 
Printing Office are required to pay for them the cost of printing and 10 per 
cent. in addition. That so many copies of “ Protection or Free Trade?’. 
are circu’ated shows that Democratic Congressmen think it a good thing, 
and are willing to back their opinion with their money. 


- 


CORRECT. 
New York Tribune. : 
Then he [Cleveland, in 1888] waa hugging the shore; now he is 


‘for the deep sea cf free trade. eh 


Jane 29.—8 : 
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‘THE STANDARD. ———__ | 
SINGLE TAX NEWS. the unveiling of the bust of Mr. Croasdale. The cause of freedom lost = 


—— advocate when he was taken sway from us, and in some respects’. 
EERE : does not leave his peer. He was a tive force which we much miss, 
‘The Single Tax ie 2 tax on land, regardiemof its improvements and in | and has left his impress on many minds. The Manhattan Single Tax Club _ 


propertion seksvalec. i: bnplice thr abolition of all other forme ot tnx- does well to preserve a semblarce of this noble man, who hated sham and 


* was so outspoken for liberty. In thetime of triumph his name will shine 
tien, and the colicction of the pablic revenues from this esurce brightly among the list of ———— p ae 


oa | 
aiene. It weald be CERTAIN. becamee ined values are mest easily | Hon. Tom L. Johnson.—I regret to say that I cannot accept your invite-- 
mperaierd: WINE, because, by diccouraging the withdrawal ef Inud frem | tion to be present at the Manhattan Single Tax Club on the occasion of the 


: unveiling of the bust of Mr. Croaedale, as I am a delegate to the Chicago _._— 
wee and encouraging its improvement, it would expand opportunities fer Convention, and will be there on the 23d. He was my personal friend. a- : 


Saber, augment wealth, and increase the rewardsef industry ned thrift: | most genial gentleman, and, above all, one of the heroes in the single tax 
: Devas. borane every ene Would pay taxes in propertiontethe value of | fight. Yours for the cause of ‘‘ free trade, free land, free men, and Grover 


the tand, of right the property ofall, which ke appropriated to hia — which I understand isthe motto you have inscribed on your 
— anner. 


e wer, and ZUNT, berawer it wonld fall not upon lnber, enterprise, and Hon. Thomas F. Bayard.—I am on the eve of departure for the Chicago 
- gheriét, out upon the valecefa epecial privilege. It io more fally explained | Convention, and have not the time I should desire to gather my thoughts 


x ‘6 to that deliberate and respectful expression to which the memory and 
Sn the Single Tax Platform in ancther column; and in “"Pregremand | character of so sterlinga man as William T. Croasdale is justly entitled. 


Poverts,” by Henry George, every point bs dincuwed and every objection | When I first knew Mr. Croasdale he was an active young reporter for a 


aeasresed. paper vigorously (acrimoniously) conducted in opposition to the political 
party with waica4 was then and am now associated. By chance * drew 


q < to al < 
Bl Mery ol eon sep pel — ——— ———— to ail. | into relations of individual good feeling and I recognized a straightforward- 


@qual te the vearly valuc of the iand—is d.—Journal of the Knights of Labor, | Dess and good faith, which he maintained with friend and foe alike 

Beptcmber 24, 1) : throughout tis life. He had the virtue that goes with fearlessness, truth, 
Wehave ac hesitation ia declaring our telicf that the {deal taxation Hes in the | and, however misied by passion or error, [ do not believe he ever spoke or = 

— — — value of land, independent of improve- | wrote inten tionalix au untruth. Like most manly men, he was a tender, 


ments.--* 5 : 
_ | filial caretaker of his widowed mother, and his character had its roots in... ~ 
Ea en eeryt cater of taxation i the thing that perforce stays in one place: | the sound and sweet morality of a modest American home, to support _ 


“Beery: these Ton commodt @ buildings} the ostensible ta _ | which bis labors never cease.) chictiy to contribute. Intellectually, he was _ 
mses on the aseceetr's books-ahifte to other shoulders. The only tax be cannot full of virile vigor, aud grew steadily until he died, which was, "pelteve, 
$e She tax on bis land values.—Detroit News, November 1, 1691. before his facu ties had developed their full capabilities. 


Mee doce mot eay that it will never be a full-fledged single tax advocate It His was an impassioned and untutored style, which often offended by its 


— halpedeeint fptedtcak popennigde antl on the chresnold of doubt as to the expe: | wane of grace, aud was yet impressive by its vigor, “words with the bark. — 
on.”’ as { used to sometimes tell him 


divid a ul4 remain at all tt ed. Take th . 
— ental value of land without rezard for impt ents, no. tna what. it For several years before his death I saw little or notbing of him, and was © 


value of land without regard for improvements, no matter what it 
— eee put this fand to better uses than the individual | dimly informed of bis editoria! occupation in New York. I am glad to 
7 — — know the assuciation in whose objects he so earnestly and honestly enlisted 


Chronicle. 

PROGRESS OF THE MOVEMENT. has resolved upon the proposed mark of respect to his memory. Sir, he 
- : i : was an able, honest man, whose death deprived the country of a useful |. 
The Democratic convention at Chicago will in future be accounted asa | citizen aud his associates of a trustworthy friend. a 


milestone in the progress of the single tax movement. The first positive ton. — — see — bead Mr. —— oy 
z 1 Dem — 2 you are, in my humbie op . paying y ju eto @ very noble 
—— —— Ore aula Sica wae Taken man, who cariied the heart of a crusader into the cause of oppressed 
there, a step that can not be retraced, when the protection plank inthe | humanity. He impressed me as one of the bravest, purest and most. 
platform reported by the committee was struck out in open convention by | chivalrous of men, and far more worthy of posthumous honors than most 
200 majorite, and a plank demanding tariff for revenue only, accom- of —— from on — cf —— ot ——— — them. ae 
i rancis Lynde Stetson.— I expect to be in cago, engaged in the pro-'- 
Panted with a denunciation of protection as robbery, was adopted in its | motion of the cause to which Mr. Croasdale devoted him-elf unselfishly, 
“lace. How Tom Jobnron accomplished this is graphically told by Henry | intelligently and loyally —the cause of the people, and their relief from 
‘Goorge, Jr., in another column. This was followed by the nomination for —— and — — — J oe at the — ween you — 
— Grover Clevelan aller shall pay your tribute of regard to my old friend, you may be able alsoto . 
‘President of isa d, who officially advocated a tariff for revenue attest the constancy aud loyalty with which the American people have com- 
aay nearly Gve years ago, aud for Vice-President of an Iilinols free trader. | g@rmed and renewed their pledges for tariff reform. As to the measure and 
Brom this position it is but a little way to that which the party occupied degree of — and rate of progiver, true sole ners wey noe re in pre- 
‘before econ i 4 cise accord, but as to the necessity of instituting and maintaining the move. -_- 
the — — silenced e eeee free-trade ‘end ment for reform «of unneceſsary, un wise, and consequently unjust taxation no 
auv taxation. tax reformer can fail to express a4 interest in the movement of every other | 
‘Zhe question of protection or free trade is pow a es yuarely-drawn iseue 
between the two great parties, and the Republicans wi:l force the fighting 
glong onr lines, because, in their ignorance, they suppose our lines are 
-mepopuler. {it needs but the union of single tax sentiment over the coun- 


tax reformer, especiall, in the career and achievements of one so brave and 
trae as oar late friend, Wilifam T. Croasdale. 

fey to make this a single tax campaign whose momentum will ultimate in 
single tex victors. 

























































































George Cary Eguleston.—I shall be at that time in Chicago in attendance. 
upon the National Democratic Convention. Fortunately there will be no 
need of any words from me to add to the Lonor in which the memory o 
William T. Croasdale is held by all who enjoyed the priviiege of knowing 
himin life. A man of utter sincerity, 98 well as of broad mind, he left a 
impress upon every intelligence that came into contact with his own, and 
that impress was not of the kind that passes away. 

Jobn A. Cockerill.—I should like to have added my tribute to those which « 

‘your club will pay to this man of ideas whese zeal and fidelity to a cause 
constitute a noble example to all mankind. I knew Mr. Croasdalefor some. 
years and worked with him in journalism. I never knew a more sincere. 
man. I did not at all times agree with him, but I appreciated his earnest- 
ness and bis willingness to sacrifice himself at alltimesin behalf of any - 
cause which he believed to be right. He was not onlya man of ideas but 
of fixed principles, and his unswerving devotion to these principles made 
him a true hero. Such men are rare in this world, and I am glad that your 
‘clab chooses to honor itself in honorisg the memory of Mr. Croasdale. ‘ 
| C. J. Buell.—He who loves and serves his fellow-men shall live with the 
“{-{mmortals. Jadged by this standard, that man whose statue you this day. 
unveil can never die. His humanitarianism was of that noble and far-sev- 
ing kind that makes us look beyond the present and frame our deeds for 
eternity. His work requires no sculptor to give it immortality ; and yet, as 
we who knew him best and hold bis memory dearest look upon this likeness : 
of him as he appeared when among us, we shall be inspired with renewed 
‘energy to carry on, with never-lagging zcal, the holy warfare in which he, | 
fighting, feil. 

My brothers in this noble cause of human liberty, let us stand tirm, nor 
ever retreat so long as remains a single vestige ot class legislation or spe 
cial privilege to curce and enslave our fellows aud oursulves. 

8. M. Gay.—-I regret that I cannot testify by my presence at the unveilin 
of the bust of the late Wm. T. Croasdale on the 23d inst. to the honor {i 
which [hold his memory. My respect for his bigh character and my admi 
ration for his ability were great. With clear and penetrating judgment, he. 
was wise in councel when large issues were at stake. Firmin opinion when. 
he felt he was ic the right, and fearless and energetic in action, he was a 
leader whom we could iil spare. Tous to whom it is not given to see the 
full scope and harmony of universal law, it must seem a sad pity that Mr. 
Croasdale could not have lived a few months longer to enjoy the progress 
of our movement shown by recent events. The single tax pews from Eng- 

land, New Zealand, and from every section of our own vast country, and 
above all the news from our National Capital, would have wiped out 
-the recollection of many a struggle and disappointment and strengthened 
his hope of the future. This progre*s has nothing phenomenal in it. It 1 
the natural result of the hard and patient work of years; not only this 
but the natural result of work in a special direction, namely, along the lin 
of least resistance. The present policy of the single tax movement, which - 
has brought our principles so soon into politics, is espectally identified with 
the name of W. T. Cruasdale. That its adoption was wise results show. 
That it is a success is owing in a measure—how preatly who shall say?—to. 
the energy and example of him whom we have lost. But his work has not. 
stopped. We have seen within a few months that his mantle has fallen on 
worthy shoulders; that the place in the halls of our National Legislatur 
which we hoped Wm. T Croasdale would take is ably filled by another 
Let us, then, go hopefully forward, remembering that ourc. use must tri 
umph, though a brave soldier and true leader fall by the way. And let the | 
memory of him be tous all an inspiration and a guide. 


Resolutions endorsing the Chicago platform and nominations w 
adopted by the meeting. : Rennes, 


THE CHICAGO CLUB. 
The meeting of the Chicago Single Tax Club, on the 23d, is reported 

















CROASDALE AND CLEVELAND. 

‘Thee Manhattan Single Tax Club of New York bad prepared to unveil a 
bust of the late William T. Croasdale on the nicht of the 234, but, upon 
ing of the news 
‘from Chicago, 
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Mer. Croasdale was unveiled, aud specches were made in benor of both 
| William McCabe, as president of the clut, presided, and E. Stuart Hinton, 
the scultor whose work was to be unveiled, proseated the bust, which at 
ance excited the admiration of the audience as an exceptioually good like- 
Bess. After President McCabe bsd received the gift, speeches were made 
‘wy Louis F. Post, Alfred Kichop Macon, A. J. Wolf. Wm. J. Goreuch, and 
(Cearles Frederic Adams. 

The following setters were read by A. J. Steere, the secretary : 
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it was both strong and original, presenting the single tax idea with a clear- 
ness, strength and conclus!veness which left nothing to be desired. He 
was roundly applauded at frequent intervals and at the conclusion of his 
speech be received an ovation. 

Mr. Steele, of St. Louis, made an admirable application of one of the 
speaker's illastrations, and J. Whiddon Graham, of New York, spoke 
briefly. Clinton Furbish set the house fairly ablaz2 with enthusiasm by 
his references ts the work of the Democratic National Convention. He said 
the Democrats had drawn the line straight through the party, and 
that every believer in the protection fetish found himself outside. 
glorious day for the single taxera, aud he rejoiced that the party had come 

out into the open and left nothing to be doubted as to its priuciples and pur- 
poses. Storms of applause greeted Mr. Furbish’s impassioned utterances, 
and on the suggestion of the Rev. A. J. Cleare, three cheers were given 
for Grover Cieveland and Tom L. Johnson. 

John Z. White also made a stirring epeech celebrating the democratic 
nominee and the platform, and said that to Tom L. Johnson and the single 
taxers was due the credit for forcing the Democracy to a firm and open 
stand againet protection. Ralph E. Hoyt added to the enthusiasm bya 
neat little speech, spiced with humor and garnished with bright bits of wit. 
Two or three others lent their voices to the general tone of rejoicing. 

HOUSE BILL 319. 

The Trades Assembly of Des Moines, Iowa, composed of delegates from 
the various labor organizations of the city, has unanimously adopted the 
following resolutions, introduced by the K. of L. delegates under instrac- 
tions from L. A. 2219: 


Whereas, There is now before the National House of Representatives a 
bill ( Houee bill $19) to exempt improvements on real estate inthe District 
of Columbia from texation, and assess land at its full market value; and 

Whereas, The trades and labor unions cf the District of Columbia have 
unanimously indorsed the measure as tending, first, to stimulate improve- 
ment, thus increasing opportunities for employment ; second, to reduce the 
taxation of home owners and increase that of the owners of valuable lots 
in the business portion of the city: third, to reduce the immoral protits of 
the land speculator, and to prevent the monopolization of vacant lots ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the Central Trades and Labor Assembly of Des Moines 
seconds the efforts of the organized workirgmen of Washington in demand- 
ing the passage of the measure, and requests Iowa’s Representatives and 

Senators to support said H. B. 319. Andthe secretary -s hereby instructed 
to send copies of theee preambles ard resolution, under seal of the Central 
Trades and Labor Assembly, to the said Senators and Representatives. 


REPORT FROM RHODE ISLAND, 

The Hon. Lucius F. C. Garvin makes bis financial report as treasurer of 
the fund raised for the campaign in favor of local option in taxation in the 
town of Cumberland, R. I. Ata supper in Providence last December sub- 
scriptions for the purpose were made, and subsequently contributions came 
from without the State. In addition to the funds reported, Mr. Garvin 
- writes that he received a very liberal contribution from Tbomas G. Shear- 
man, which, with Mr. Shearman’s consent, has been been devoted to 
another purpose. The financial report is as follows. 
Receipta from within the State: 
Cumberland.... 
Providence ........... eis Garces 
South Kingston...... ———— 


Pawtucket 
North Kingston........ * 
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Cash on hand June 23, 18!) 


were paid came from Massachusetts ; and the printing included two cir- 
culare relating directly to the town of Cumberland. 


NEW YORK STATE ORGANIZATION, 


E. J. Shriver, the member pro tem from New York of the National Com- 
mittee of the Single Tax League, bas begun the organization of an execu- 
tive committee for the State of New York by making the following pro- 
; visional appointments: 
it First (or Metropolitan) District, comprising the. counties of New York, 
“B  —_Kings, Queens, Suffolk, Richmond, Westchester, Putnam, Rockland—E. 
& J. Shriver, 234 Pearl street, New York City; Benjamin Doblin, New York. 
Gf Lo. Macdaniel, New York; H. G. Loew, Brooklyn; Kobert Baker, Brook- 
lyn; A. J. Wolf, Brooklyn; D. C. Beard, Flushing: Kenneth Cranford, 
Wakefield; J. A. Forsyth, Yonkers; E. L. Ryder, Sing Sing; D. M. McMillom, 
Piermont. 

Second (Hudson River) District, comprising the Counties of Dutchess, 
Orange, Columbia, Ulster, Greene, Albany, Saratoga, Montgomery, Scho- 
harie, Schenectady, Fulton, Kensselaer.— Jamea E. Morior, Troy; F. C. 
Arnold, Poughkeepate; Dr. Wm. C. Wood, Gloversville; Dr. Thomas 8. 
Parker, Cohoes. 

‘Third (Central) District, comprising the Counties of Herkimer, Otsego, 
Oneida, Madison, Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca, Wayne, Yates, Ontario 
Monree-—C. V. Harbottle, Syracuse; George Rix, Ilion; A. 8. Campbell. 

_ Fourth (Southern Tier) District, comprising the Counties of Sullivan, 

Delaware, Chenango, Broome, Cortland, Tompkins, Tioga, Chemunz, 
Schuyler, Steuben.— 
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It wasa 


Halls were hired for six meetings: the speakers whose traveling expenses. 1 


J. H. Blakeney, Binghamton; W.. M. Yall, Port Ser 


Sixth (Western) Distrite, — the Counties of Erie, Niagara, 
Orleans, Genesee, Wyoming, Livingston, Cattaraugus, Chautauqua.— 
8. C. Rogers, Buffalo; Adam Stormer, Jamestown; E. C. Cooley, Dunkirk. 
Mr. Shriver requests the committeeman named first in each district—as _ 
beiug most centrally located—to call his associates of that district together | 
for conference as to plays ani methods of work, and to appoint local rep- 
resentatives inthe towns {ncluded in the district. Suggestions are requested. 
for further additional ap;sointments to the Executive Committee, of which 
those already named will doubtless be the best judges. By wayofexpla- — 
nation he adds that the specific purposes for which the organization is 
required are to prepare for represeptation in the convention called to meet — 
during the World’s Fair and for possible political action in the election of 
delegates to the Constitutional Convention next year. 


SINGLE TAX LETTER WRITERS. : 
Divisions A and C—Newton (Ia.) Herald. Quotes approvingly an edito- 
rial from New York World, arcuing that the income tax is the most equi 
able plan devised for raising revenue. 
Divisions B and K—Prof. H. A. Scomp, Oxford, Ga., Prohibition part 
leader in Georgia. Prof. Scomp thinks society is becoming divided into the 
rich and the poor, and that the middle class is disappearing. If he could 
see the remedy for this evil he would be a most effective advocate a 
worker. 
Division D—Courier, Bowling Green,Va. Comparatively new paper, and. : 
would probably publish single tax letters. 
Divisions E, N ang O—The Madisonian, Winterset, Ia., has an editorial — 
June 10, on “‘ Henryj George's Idea,” in which it speaks of the circulation of 
the Congressional Record copy of P. or F. T. as ‘‘a matter of special aig- 
nificance to farmers and other Jand owners.’’ The editor sees only the tax | 
on land, not land values, and should be shown the difference, and that only ; 
as speculators would lgud owners suffer. vo 
Divisions F and G—@elegraph, Painesville, Obio, is said to be liberal, 
and would probably pQbliish single tax letters. — 
Division H—Col. D. Gilbert Dexter, Room 19, Academy of Sctence Bulld. 
ing, San Franciaco, Cul. Has begun to be interested, and a little attention. 
would probably convert him to the single tax. He isa prominent man and 
of much influence. 
Divisions I and J—Hon. F. Foster, 1206 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Chicago. He is almost a single taxer, but needa more light on the subject. _ 
Is ex-Senator from Tebama county, Cal. 
Divisions L and M--Hon. T. T. Geer, Macleay, Ore., Ex-Speaker, Oregon. 
House of Representatives, writes on social toptes, but hasn’t yet publicly 
considered the single tax. His.criticiem would be valuable in provoking dis- — 
cussion either pro or con, — 
All writers who can spare a moment should devote a letter to Mr. Geo. C. 
Ward, who is the editor of the People’s Party page of the A. N. Kellogg 
Newspaper Co., at Kansas City, Mo. f 
As the Alliance has not declared against the single tax, writers should. 
protest against Mr. Ward’s refusal to admit letters from advocates while 
filling columns of matter opposed to the single tax. : 
New York, P. O. Box 471. .: MakiaN Dana MacpaAnicL, Secretary. 



















NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE SINGLE TAX LEAGUE. 


The National Committee is carrying on the newspaper work of the Mem 
phis committee in supplying news companies with single tax matter 
their ready prints and plates. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FOR WEEK ENDING JUNE 27. 


A. B. Harrower, M. D., Swarthmore, Penn 
Balance reported last Week.......... 2.0 :cecceecerecnceee 


ee eo 


ee oo 


LIABILITIES. — 
Due A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Co. for composition, 
ASSETS. 


CC i ns 


Ee ee a ee ae 


Gzo. St. Jonx lace Becre a 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


‘This department contains facts, gathered from all parts of the world, th ta 
of current interest and permanent value, and illustrate social. and political 
lems. Information from trustworthy sources {s sulicited. 










OLIVER TWIST IN PITTSBURG. 


Men who become accustomed to living at public expense, ultimately too 
upon their privilege ac a right, and the more luxurious the support they 
enjoy the more strenuous are they in maintaining It as aright, and th 
wore brazen in asking for more. The Pittsburg Dispatch tells of a case in 
point. A fire having swept away the John Harper building in Pittsburg, 
movement was started to have the adjacent street opene! through to Penn 
avenne. In behalf of the movement it was urged that it would be a good 
time to do this immediately after the fire, as the damages on condemnation. 
would be less then than after new buildings were erected. But Mr. Harpe 
opposed the scheme. He was not satisfied to be paid the value which Pitts 
burg had already given to his lot, but wanted also the additional valu 
which future growth will give to it. Here is what he sald: “I suppose th 
city can condemn the preperty, but I will oppose it. The widening would. 
take twenty feet and leave a strip of ten feet that would be worthless unlees. 
Charles Arbuthnot would buy it. We dv not want to yive up the property, fo 
in a few years it will be worth a half more than what it is now; and if it is con 
demned, its value as an investment will not be considered,” Mr, Harpe 
abould not be personally condemned ; he is only a type, ees 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































A. 8. Mepbenros, member from Peansylvania of the National Committee 
the Single Tax League of the United States, was born at Weet Newton, 
Meaas., on January 15, 1960. Hie father was G. A. Stephenson, whose 
@porstors were early settlers in New Hampehtre. His mother was one of 
‘the Knapps of Nantucket. Her father was a Unitarian minieter, and one of 
the early anti-clavery agita- 
ors. A. H. Mepbhenson at- 
tended the Rocton public. 
echoole and several private 

His father founded — 


0a, and removed the business —— 
$0 Philadelphia in 1679. Soon 


‘gees of cotton manufactur- 
ing, and served his appren-— 
‘Hoeadip ia amill near Poils- 4 
 @dphia. The firm = then 
. S@arted a cotton spinning | 

gall, and the con took charge 

As enperintendent. This, 

enantimo, was not successful, 

gad was abandoned because 

- Of thecompetition of Southern 

cotton milla, which has driven out of the business every Northern mil that 

hes attempted to compete with them in making low grade cotton yarns. 

Mr. Mepheuson then entered the employment of Stephenson & Co., of which 

fre and bis brother are now the only partnere. Just before the canvass of 

1885 for Mayor in New York, Mr. Stephenson hajpened to pick up ina 
book store a copy of “ Progress and Poverty,” aud wae convinced on the 

fitet reading. He read it again, and then read everything that aitempted a 

: reply avd waz only the more firmly convinced. Mr. Stephenson immedi- 

- gtely organized the Henry George Club of Philadelphia, which has now, 
_ wonder the name of the Single Tax >ociety of Philadelphia, upwards of 300 
members. Since that time Mr. Stephenzon has been a tireless advocate 
wf the principles he had espoused, and has been active in every movement 
fer the advance of the single tax. 

a. W. Evans, the well kuown single tax lawyer of Omaha, Neb., is editor 
of the Western Recorder. 

. Jobe Lanza has published an able single tax reply in Italian to a recent 

 Joctare of Dr. Saverio Mertino, the anarchist. 
Thomas Tarner, of Baltimore, who wrote the pamphlet called “‘ Man and 

-: @ther Monkeys.” has now published “ A Single Taxer’s Catechism.” 

Congressman Swanson,” by C. C. Post, author of “From Sea to Bea,"’ 
tea political novel intended to make the sub-treasury idea of the Farmers’ 
> AiMance palatable to the fiction reading public. It is publiched by Charles 

H. Sergel A Co., of Chicago. 

T. R. McCormick, &., of Kuoxville, Tenn., who died on June 17, was e 

 ptaaach Democrat, one of the most respected citizens of Knoxville, and a 
- g@lugietex man. He wasautkor of a book on social and economic questions. 

- (Charles 8. Spahr and Professor FE. KR. A. Seligman contribute reviews of 

-- gospomic books to the Juve number of the Political Science Quarterly. 

-. Profeseor Seligman struggles courageously with a large consignment of 

foreign hair-splitting works on public finance. One of the most useful 

ts of the Quarterly is the record of political events, edited by 

Profeasor William A. Dauning. 

Ralph E. Hoyt, 53 Dearbora street, Chicago, lil., offers his services to 

 pAdress Democratic meetings. Mr. Hoyt is an experienced campaign 
gpeaker. from the crgauisation of the Republican party until the close of 

the campaign of 1868 be worked for that party as writer aud speaker in 
every Presidential campaign. in 1888 the Chicago Eveniog Journal spoke 
of bis “telling hite at Democracy ;" the Icter-Ocean said that he ‘held 
the crowd spell bound for nearly two hours,” and described his speech as 

“gepglete with telling bite, sclid facte, and passages of commanding elo- 

 @fmenoe:”’ the Chicago Tribune described one of his speeches as “ most 

Goqeent and scathing.” Mr. Hoyt having become converted to the cause 

act tax reform, believes now that Cleveland and Stevenson should be 
 @lected, and the party of protected monopoly overthrown. 

Hall bas supplicd the Restigouche Salmon Club of the Province of 
Quebec with single tax literature, and the millionaire members are reading 
at for tof something better, as they probably put it, but in default of 

Woree, a8 one might More correctly say. . 

Thomas Nach coutributes a strong cartoon in his old style to the Knights 

of Labor Journal. The — Old King Coa)." 


THE 01 OLD FIRE IN HI8 EYES. 





New Vork World. 
. enry George, the singletax champion, returned yesterday morning 
‘from the Chicago Convention enthusiastic over platform and ticket. 

- $3 ghink,”’ sald be, ‘that it is a vory great advance. The only reason 
. Sor Mr. Cleveland’s nomivation, and the thing that forced bis nomination 
fm apite of all the efforts of the politicians, was tho fact that in the minds 
-@f the Democratic masecs bo represents the idea of free trade. The piat- 
~ form proposed by the committee would have been a ridiculous stultif- 
ention of thie idea. As amended and adopted by the convention it fairly 
Wolces the truce Democratic sentiment. 

*‘3f the Democratic leaders show the courage of their platform and 
make the campaign an aggressive attack upon the protection robbery, I 
look for the election of Mr. Cleveland, not by a parrow majority, but by a 
landallfie. - 

Zou will Gnd that {n bis letter of acceptance Mr. Cleveland will clearly 
e@nunciate the policy est forth in the platform, which is nothing more than. 
spear be no meen Sarin tho mine tho penploover deny Me) 





















_THE sTaMDakD, _ 








Vou. 21., 818. 
of 1887. As to the rest of the platform I care nothing, although I think 
that generally it is very weak.’’ 

Reverting for a moment to the People’s party, Mr. George sald: I think 
the People’s party will, perhaps, play a great part in some of the Western 
States in breaking the hold of Republicanism, as, for instance, in Kansas, 
where a combination has been agreed upon between the Democrats and the 
People’s party. 

‘The clear.cut clause against protection in the Democratic platform will 
very much dispose the People’s party men of the West to cast their votes 
for Cleveland, for they are all thorough free traders, and it will also bring 
to him many Republicans, who up to this time regarded the difference 
between the Democrats and the Republicans on the teriff question as a 
mere matter of percentage, of not enough tmportance to iuduce them to 
change.”’ 

Mr. George will take part in the campaign. The old fire crept into his 
eyes as he said in his quiet way, ‘‘ We will all be in the ight.” 


OUR CONGRESSIONAL HUSTLER, 


Paterson (N J.) Lance. 
Tom L. Johnson, of Obto, is rapidly becoming one of the important men 


in Congress, and if he keeps on hustling the logic of events must soon 
force him to the leadership of the Democratic party. Already he is doing 
more damage to the Repnbiivan party than any other man in Congress, the 
fuli force of which will not be felt till November. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand coples of “‘ Protection or Free Trade ?”’ will go to Wi-consin to be 
put into the hends of Republicans only, which will probably make the 
State Democratic. However, the fun of the whole business fs, the Repub- 
Jican members themselves ate obliged to aasist in the work or — 
the displeasure of their constituents. 


IS THI8 TRUE? 


we 


San Franciaco Star. 
When Greeley was ruuning for the presidency he resigned . the editorta 


chair, for the campaign, to Reid. The morning after the election he entered 
the office to again take editorial charge of the paper which he had founded, 
and which be prized more than he did his life. He wrote an editorial 
reviewing the campaign. Reid, to his consternation, informed him that it 
could not appear. ‘ What,’’ gasped Greeley, “an article of mine cannot 
appear in the Tribune!’ And as the old man sank back bewifidered in his 
chair Reid hauded him a note, signed by the Tribune directors, stating that 
Greeley’s services as editor were henceforth dispensed with, and that he 
(Reid) would continue in charge. Greeley left the office never to return. 
He was a broken-hearted man. Les; than a month afterward, the great 
hamauitarian, patelot, and ‘friend of the people,” was dead. Now ts the 
time—this the opportunity—to puoteh his assassin. Will the people do it ? 
If the printers of the United States lead the way, they will. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES, 


Tar Braxpagp is a weekly paper of sixteen pages, aud is the leading | 
single tax aud free trade periodical of the world. Its subscription price is 
$3.00 a year, payable in advance. , 

Standard Krtension List for 1892.—To introduce Tas STANDARD to new 
readers, the publisher will receive from persons not already subscribers’ 
subscriptions for 1892 at fifty cents. This offer fs not for one year, but for the 
period from date of receipt of subscription to the last issue of 1882. 

Foyment for The Standard.—Ali checks and post office orders should be 
drawn simply to the order of “am Stanparp. In remitting in postage 
stamps, ones and twos are preferred to those of larger denomination. 
By complying strictly with this request, correspondents will save the pub- 
lisher much trouble. 

Exzpiration.—The date or number opposite your name on your paper shows 
the issue to which your subscription is paid. A change in date ts an indi- 
cation that money for renewal of eubscription has been duly received. 

New Subscriptions.—The receipt by a new subscriber of his paper fs an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of his subscription at this office. 

Always give the name of the post office to which your paper is sent. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless this fs done. 

Communications.—All communications for publtcation should be addressed 
to Editor of Taz BFANDARD. Business letters should be invariably addressed 
to Tua STANDARD, 42 University Place, New York, N. Y. 

CIRCULATION OF ‘THR STANDARD.’ 






Regular subscriptions received this | WOOK, v0 decenss covesiacs @eoretese : 32 
Extension as HOSS ie 9:87 8'9:6 e's: 0.8 eseeeeoeeuesegse 23 
Trial os ae BED 116 we pearelaar® tie se Sacineteeis ev sees0s 53 
Total subscriptions for week ending June 27. — 

— ——— aũ baoriptions.......... ...ν 

Sales, OTC. ca rcccaccses ste eee cece eee eceeeeetetegeenes: 4 ‘ 

On band for future sales.............- — 


—— — June 906 soo ciecsse le sbosscsece 6,637 

sided Gesuanes o04 tise 322 
TOTAL PAID-GINCULATION.......c.sseessessececaceceeseee 6,305 
Persons, not now subscribers, who receive this issue of Taz Stanparp 
and wish to subscribe for the year 1892, for fifty cents, may do so by for- 
warding the money to Tag StaxpaxD, 42 University place, New York City. 
The paper will be sent for four wooeke on trial to any address for ten 


conts. 


ADVERTISING RATES OF THE STANDARD 


For June, July, and August, 1892. 
1¢ INCH, 7 AGATE LINES, 50c. EACH INSERTION. 
1INCH,14 “ “$1.00 “ 
Discounts fer space te be connumed befere September lat, t883: 
3 inches, 10 por cent.; 6 inches, 30 per ceut.; 10 inches or mere, 30 
par cent. 


tay” No concession from. above rates. Don’t ask tt, 


— — sees Ovueeones 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 
PILLOWS SWEET AND SOFT. 














ALICE CHITTENDEN. 


** Pile with plenty of pillows,” is an ever recur- 
ring phrase now-a-days in the “ literature of the 
home,’ as a friend calls journals and articles rela- 
ting to fancy work. But feathers of a good quality 
are costly, and it is not always easy to obey this 
injunction. Stil our tired bodies yearn for the 
Juxurious pillow—pillows of all sizes, in fact; 
that of generous proportions, which gives such 
ease to the aching back; that which may be 
propped under the arm, holding a book, and that 
other tiny one which just fits the back of the 
neck, 

We will first consider the stuffing. Chicken 
feathers are not thought much of by the thrifty 

- German housewife, who regularly plucks her flock 
of geese and makes huge feather beds, not only to 
lie upon, but to lie under. A friend, lacking the 
resources of the German dame, has acquired a 
pumber of really luxurious pillows by a some- 
what tedious and painstaking process. When- 
ever game or fowls of any kind are prepared for 
the table she puts all the small, fiuffy teathers 
into a bag and the larger feathers intoa pan. She 
then arme herself with a pair of sharp scissors, 
and taking these latter up one by one, snipe out 
the mid-rib from each, letting the feathery 
part fall into the bag. These are thoroughly 
cured in the sun. You will find this 
material for filling pillows accumulate faster 
than you would have supposed possible. 
Another ingenious lady, who is a farmer’s wife 
with a brood of young children to provide amuse- 
ment for as well as food and raiment, starts each 
one out every morning with a little bag to make 
the rounds of the poultry runs and pick the 
feathers that have been dropped. Some of the 
older ones are already possessors of pillows which 
they claim for their very own. 

Tho rather short grass clipped from tbe yard by 
the lawn-mower makes a very sweet if not very 
soft filling. Do not pack too tightly and sbake up 
frequently. 

If you live or visit in the vicinity of & pine 
woods you do not want to be without a pillow 
filled with the pungent pine-needles. It is claimed 
that the odor of these will give relief to an asth- 
matic or consumptive person if a number of these 
pillows be placed about the room. They are 
very heavy and must not be made too large. 

The odor of a pillow stuffed with sweet fern 
speaks of the ‘‘forest by slow stream or pebbly 
epring,’’ an. if rightly cured is soft and has con- 
siderable ‘‘give” about it. Only the youngest 
sprigs must be gathered and these dried quickly 
in adark room. The advisability of putting in 





to you. 

The wild, spicy, ‘‘ woodsy” odor of the young 
sprigs of jayberry and sassafras leaves has a 
charm about it that would woo the most wakeful, 
firat to sweet thoughts of the wildwood and then to 
sleep, aud perchance to even sweeter dreams. 

There is aleo wild thyme, lavender leaves, 
sweet brier, rose, geraniun and lemon verbena, 
not forgetting the sweetest of all—wild roses— 
which over certain sections of the :untry nature 
flings with such a lavish hand, spariug neither 
fragrance nor color. 

From this Summer's sojourn on old Prudence 
Island in Narragansett Bay I shall take home 
trophies of this sort that all through the Winter 
days shall with their sweet odors bring back 8um- 
mer hours and shady, fragrant wildwood tangles. 

Having sbown how we may get filling for our 


us see how we can most daintily and inexpen- 
sively cover them. 

For feather pillows blue denim is perhaps the 
cheapest and most serviceable covering. Thoy 
are pretty made with a double frill three inches 
wide all around, of gingham or seersucker in a 
solid color, either exactly matching the blue of 
the dunim or severely contrasting with it. For 
such a cover the wash tub has no terrors. It can 
be further embellished without much cost by out- 
lining some conventionalized flower in wash silks 
of appropriate colors, filling in the leaves with 
fancy stitches or not, as your time and purse may 
indicate. 

A more elegant cover is of “baby” blue — 


no large or spiky twige will suggest iteclf 


pillows at the expense only of odd moments, let |. 









TRE STANDARD. 


ing from the upper left band corner. This is 
veined and outlined with a thick strand of Japan- 
ese gold thread. This also washes perfectly if 





| you get the beat quality. The whole background 


is darned with twisted blue silk. The elegant 
effect of this piece of work is out of all proportion 
t? the cost of materials and the time employed in 
making it. 

Chipva silk, plain or figured, is always pretty 
and is not custly. The figured may be made with 
a frill of the same, or you may make a cover three 


‘inches larger than the pillow each way. Put this 


on and close the opening, then pass a ribbon 
around both its length and width and finish with 
a bow in the middie. Pull the extra fullness to 
tho upper side of the pillow to give a loose, puffy 
effect. Silkoline makes a most inexpensive, and 
for country houses in Summer, one of the pretti- 
eat of coverings. No further adornment is needed 
than the double frill. It is leas the material than 
the choice of colors that the beauty of a pillow 
depends upon. 

A California friend hasa rose pillow with a 
cover of cream China silk. Two or three roses 
depend from the upper right-hand corner, with a 
a shower of falling petals, some of which have 
fallen over upon the silken frill. 

This charming design is worked in 2 sort of 
rapid Kensington siitch, with shaded pink silks, 
and looks like painting ata little distance. As 
the entire making of this cover occupied only the 
leisure hours of three days, and has been vrashed 
several times without impairing its beauty, it 
cannot be classed among costly decorative articles. 

A pillow of thyme, sweet fern and bayberry 
may be very appropriately covered with white 
linen, embroidered with sprigs of maiden-hair 
fern in green wash silk, with the quotation “I 
know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows”’ 
outlined in quaint characters. 

For a roee pillow an appropriate motto would 
be ‘*The ecent of the roses will cling round it 
sti)).”” 

Simplicity is far more destrable than elegance 
in sofa ptNow coverings. 








UNEARNED INCREMENT. 





THE OLD LABORER. 
F. W. Faber. 


What end doth he fulfil ? 
He seems without a will, 
Stuptd, unhelpful, helpless, age-worn man ! 
He hath let the years pass, 
He hath toiled and heard Mass, 
Done what he could, and now does what he can. 


And this, forsooth, is all! 
A plant or animal 
-Hath a more positive work to do than he; 
Along bis daily beat, . 
Delighting iu the heat, 
He crawls in sunshine which he does not see. 
What doth God get from him ? 
His very mind is dim, 
Too weak to love, and too obtuse to fear, 
Is there glory in his strife ? 
Is there meaning tn his life ? 
Can God hold such a thing-like person dear ? 
Peace! he is dying now, 
No light is on his brow; 
He makes no sign, but without sign departs. 
The poor die often so—. 
And yet they long to go, 
To take to God their over-weighted hearts. 
Born only to endure, 
The patient, passive poor 
Seem useful chiefly by their multitude; 
For they are men who keep _ 
Their lives secret and deep: - 
Alas! the poor are seldom understood. 


The laborer that is gone 
Was childless and alone, 
And homeless as bis Saviour was before him. | 
He told in no man’s ear 
His longing, love, or fear, 
Nor what he thought of life as it passed o’er him. 
He bad eo long been oid, 
His heart was close and cold; 
He had no love to take, no love to give; 
Men almost wished him dead; 
~ Twas best for him, they said; 
'Twas such a weary sight to see him live. 
He walked with petatel stoop, 


‘kiud of a man I am,” but they never do it. -At- 


dull.” 















June 29.— 


And care had fastened fetters round his feet; 
He saw no bright, blue sky, 
Except what met his eye, 

Reflected in the rain-pools in the street. 


To whom was he of good ? 
He slept, and he took food; 
used the earth and air, and kindled ff 
He bore to take relief, 
Less aga right than grief— 
To what might such a soul as his aspire 


His inexpressive eye- 
Peered round him vacautly, 
As if whate’er be did he would be chidde 
He seemed mere growth of earth, 
Yet, even he had mirth, 
As the great angels have, untold and hidd 


Always his downcast eye 
Was laugbing silently, 
As if he found some jubilee in thinking; 
For his one thought was Gud, 
In that thought he abode, 
Forever in that thought more dveply stnkin 


Thus did he live his life, 
: A kind of passive strife, 

Upon the God within his heart relying; 
Men left him all alone, 
Because he was unknown, ea 

But he heard the angels sing when he was dyin 
God judges by a light | 
Which baffles mortal sight, 

And the useless seeming man the crown hath wo 
lo His vast world above, 
A world of broader love, 

hath sume grand employment for His. son. _ 
pee 
PAKAGRAHBS. 
“very calamity is a spur and a valuab’e hint.— 
erson. 


Heinrich Heine, at the beginning of this present 
century, said: “If all Europe became a single 
prison, there would stili be another hole ior 
escape; | mean America. And God be praised, 
that hole is larger than all the prison itself.’’ 
Yet what is ali this excited talk we hear about 
the country being over-populated, and the urg- 
fog of extreme measures to “restrict immigra- 
tion !"—W. B. Cossitt. 


Teacher—Your answer to the problem about 
two men building a fence calls for six days teo | 
much. Bright Boy—Six of the days was Sun- 
days, an’ they don’t count.—Street & Smith’s. 
Good News. 


‘*Does Congressman Binx know much about 
the tariff?’ she asked her father. ‘No,’’ re- 
plied the old gentleman, ‘‘ not much; only enough 
to talk a great deal about it and keep his conati- 
tuents satisfied.”,— Washington Star. 






























































‘“‘l am very sorry for poor Mrs. Sophtie.’’ 







‘© Why?’ ‘She bas solittle to livo for.“ ‘* How 
is that?” ‘* They say she lives only for her hus- 
band.”.--N. Y. Press. 







You can’t tell by the length of a man’s face 
what he will do in a horse trade.—Ram’s Horn. 
You often hear men say, “Vil tell you what 








chison Globe. 


Editor: ‘ Weil, sir, did you interview that 
woman as I directed?’ Reporter: “I saw her, 
but she refused to talk.”’ Editor (startled): “Was 
she dead ?”’—Detroit Free Press. 


Malthus throws blame upon the Creator instead 
of man’s injustice for the existence of human 
misery.—Henry George in ‘‘ Protection or Free 
Trade?” ) 


Customer: “Seems tome that razor is rather 
Barber : ‘‘ Mought be, eah. It was toa 
pahty last —night, sah.”"—New York Weekly. 















‘**What was the most successful funeral you 
ever saw?”? ‘Well, { think the best attended 
one was that of a man who had spent most of his 
life practicing the cornet with his window open.”’ 
—Kate Field’s Washington. 


Baxter: “I’ve got to have my photograph . 
taken. Where shall I go? Thaxter: ‘By all . 
means go to Facer’s. He’il give you a splendid 
picture.” Baxter: “Think so? It's for my 
mother, who hasn't seen me fora long time, and _ 
want a perfect likeness.” Thaxter: ‘Oh, I 
ought you wanted a real work of art. If it is 
y a likeness you want, go to anycheap picture. __ 
Boaton Transori — 




























- & REVOLUTION If PLUMVILLE. 
: W.. Kellegs ia Harper's Weekly. 
Fiamville~*fok de wah” was an uninteresting 


woodbine garlands allover the homely porch. 
Season after season went by. Milly now had 
seeds and cuttings to give away. She carried 


‘bouquets to the sick, potted a root fora friend, 


brought a jar of mignonette from Lincoln, or re- 
colved a package of seeds from a florist. It thus 
came to pass that every house in Plamville soon 
boasted a flower-bed, and in winter every kitchen 
had at least one window fall of petuntas or ger- 
aniume, the steam of cooking or washing causing 
them to grow wonderfully. Cold frames for pan- 
sles were manufactured ; even strawberries and 
aeps ragus were attempted. And that these im- 
provements might not fail, the land about the 


--| house was drained, low branches lopped off, the 


anes and womco—were not lackivg in sbrewdness 
nd comucn aenes. They were simply discour- 
aged. With all their beard labor, they never 


had mo amuscments. mo expectations, no hope. 
"The women never had time to ait down, but spent 
thelr days cocking and washing in the kitchens. 

front room was always closely shuttered, the 
Srent eteps were overgrown with coarse weeds, 
and the front gate refused to open. Everybody 
came and went by the back door, along the ner- 
gow wore footpath. No fowers were cultivated. 
and few vwarictics of vegetables. News was old 
when it reached Tiuamvilie, andexcited little more 
g@terest than archiwlogical stories. Few books 
were bonght, and those ‘ew of a kind in which 
mo rational being could feel an interest. Games 
of carés were tabooe’. Thore could be no social 
Mle in so eparesly scttled‘a region. It was a cus- 
tem for the farmer who bad “‘arranta”’ in the 


Coutee,”’ he (Brown) koew that on Smith's retarn 
- hour or two later he would find anything the 


‘placed their “‘Grat.”” On these occasions it was 
menalto borrow white kids from the doctor, who 
" had sentimentally or economically (for be had 
ielencolf worn them at two separate coremonice) 


In the apring of 1690 o}¢ Mr. Elkins fell sick. 
Mis wife bad jest died and be had no children. 
wes an added burden to the weary neighbors, 
felt they must “‘do” fortheold mas. Atthe 
best it wa. fragmen ary sorvics, and the inva'id 
alone many hours out of every twenty-four. 

Mo relief was great, therefore, when somehow or 
ether a nephew's widow, ora cousin’s daughter, 
appeared ax nuree and housekeeper. She brought 


ss ces pestis cocelno ut her Gis window: 
** What won't she do nest?” 


eink nozzle extended to a safe distance, till light, 
and air, and dryness came to these denizens of 
the kitchen. 

You would not have known Plumville. Why, 
the shoemaker, who came back to stay, pretended 
be had never seen it before. It was ramored that 
a baker's cart would come over from Liucolv 
once a week, and on the strength of it the post- 
master cleare:! off a shelf and drovesix nailsin the 
looze door steps. But this Plumville bo: m is far 
abead of my story. Long before the flowers had 
begun to be very common there, Milly French 
puzzied much over the unused church. One day 
she got the key and went in. ‘though it was 
Auguet, the interior was cold and damp, almost 
like a cellar. Cobwebs hung from the two long 
stove-pipes that extended the whole length of the 
baitding. Torn bymn-b-oks were lying about, 
and severa] window-panes were broken. A gen. 
eral air of desolation pervaded the place. Milly 
sat for a long time thinking, thinking. Then she 
walked very quickly to Mrs. Flint’s, who lived 
near by. 

“Ob, Mra. Flint, isn’t it disgraceful to have 
our meeting house shut up?’’ she cried on 
entering. 

‘* La, child ! what should it be open for?” asked 
Mes. Flint, in amazement. 

**Why, to have a minister, as they do at Lin- 


-jcoln, and everywhere else but just here at 


Plamville.”* 

‘** There's no use talkin’, Milly; we haven't any 
money bor any public spirit.” 

“If you'll belp me, I'll have that church open 
next Sunday," cried Milly. 

“Me!” What can I do?” sighed poor Mrs. 
Flint, aghast. 

“*If you'll get your husband tc mow the grass 
and sweep out, I'll do the rest.”” 

I don’t believe he can.” 

** Yes, he can, ifhe basa mind to. It wouldn't 
take an ser °° asserted Millx. 

“* Well, I'll ask him, but I know he won’t.”’ 

“Oh, don’t ask him; tell him he must,” said 
Milly, decidedly. 

After much protest Mr. Flint agreed to cut a 
few swaths in front of the church door, but no 
persuasion could induce him to attack the cob- 
webs inside. 


A notice in a feminine hand appeared on the 
post office door, and another was nailed to the 
big elm (the natives calied it ellum) at ‘‘the Cor- 
ners,”’ to the effect that “Sunday, August 28th, 
D. V., there will be services in the Congrega- 
tional Ghurcb. All are invited.”” Old men put 
on their spectacles and read these notices slowly 
through—usually aloud, and also — eald, 
I deciar’ for't :”’ 

No one could tell anybody anything further ; 
but the farmers drove back to their lonely homes 
with a pleasant thrill of anticipation. Something 
was going to happen at last even in Plamville. 
The women, when they heard, were much ex- 
cited. The most dissipate! among them had 
never seen a circus or a minstrel show since they 
were Very young ; that was so long ago it did not 
seem as if they saw it. Some pions souls had 


sorely missed “‘ religious privileges,”” and a!l had. 


felt the need of a gregarious motive. 


This news was wonderfal. Miss Bacon perked 
up and got her “alapacca” gown out ot the 
camphor ‘‘chist’’ to baste fresh lace at the 
wrists. Mra. Smith went to “talk it over’ with 
Miss Brown,and stayed to tege—an unheard-of self- 
indulgence. Half the women (exactly four) at 
‘*the Corners " harnessed up and drove to “the 
Centre’’ to learn particulars. But no particu- 
lars were forthcoming. There were the two no- 
tioes in a feminine hand ; 


, 820, | 


down: that was all. Curiosity was at r tre- 
mendous pitch. 

On Sunday morning, August 28th, the farmers 
for five miles around came over the hills and 
plunged down into Plamville valley. The horse-. 
shed was full of “teame,” every hitching-post 
was in use. Even Deacon Bird was on time, 
mar:baling his numerous progeny down the aisle, 
quite unconscious, (as all good men are), of the - 
makeshifts in their attire, called thus suddenly to 
do duty as Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes. The 
soft summer air s vayed the long cobwebs depend- 
ing from the rusty stove-pipes, and blew out the 
musty taint of mouldy months. 

It was half-past ten. Perfect silence reigned 
in the little bare church. Some gray heads were . 
bent forward, as befitting the place, but lively 


eyes glanced over the epectacles in eager expecta. 


tion. A few women shaded thelr eyes with 
coarsened hands in a pretense of being at prayer, 
but even there a profound alertness was visible. 
Then this happened: Milly French rose and came | 
forwatd to the communton table, upon which | 
stood a basket of luvely ferns and late roses. She 

looked serious, but not at all frightened. She read 
a psalm in a clear voice, gave out a hyma, which 


was sung by three elderly women in the front — a 
pew, then she opened a book and read Phillips - _ 
Brook’s sermon from the text, “Comfort ye my ~ — 


people.“ It can be imagined, perhaps, how these. 
sympathetic words chained the attention and — 
touched the hearts of allpresent. It was a pretty 
sight, and never to be forgotten by those who. 
saw it. i 

At the close the Doxology was given witha will. 


And thas, D.V., the Plamville church wasojened 


on Sunday morning, August 28th, and it has 
never been closed since. That was years azo, 
hat Milly French still reads a sermon there every 
Sunday morning. She has educated that people — 
far beyond their means to pay for. They iuvite 
no candidate to their pulpit. Thev are familiar 
with the great preachers of the world. Some 
incline to Eptscopacy, and do not see “how you - 
can get around the laying on o’ hauds.”” Some 
are Beecherites; others agree with Channing. 
Dean Stanley and Canon Farrar have a following. 
Robertson and Maurice are admired aud loved. 
No creed binds their consciences; no formulated 
vow restrains them. They range over spiritual 
truths as presented by differont and differing 
minds. Earnest discussion and zealou2 argamant 
show on occasion unusual thoughtfulness and 
cultivation. 

Thanks to Milly French, Plumville, a bower of 
vines and flowers, is one of the prettiest of 
small villages physically, while for Intellectual 
and spiritual trainiug it isone of the most ad- 
vanced. 


THE MUIR GLACIER. 
California Mag‘¢ziue. 
A stupendous piece of Nature's handiwork:— 


impressive, grand beyond all expression. Tho 


glaciers of the Alps, so famed, are often dark, 
soiled and dirty. Here is the virgin ice. A 
massive wall, scintillating in the light, with the 
hues of the rainbow ; now an intense biae, green, 
yellow, and gold, now flashing a3 white as snow 
can make it; a frontage of divine conception, a 
wall of ice three miles wide, a thousand feet or 
more in height from the bottom, from two hun- 
dred to at times nearly five hundred feet in places, 
above water, moving on with resistlees force {nto | 
the bav at arate of forty to sixty feet aday, a 
river of ico, frozen dead in the grasp of winter, 
an offering of the mountsin gods to Neptune, a 
stony stream whose volume canoot be appre- 
ciated by haman mind, an evidence of the 
power of the Maker, before which man 
stands insigcificant and as ounded. For 
many years the great glacier has been known to 
the Indians, and possibly it was observed by some 


of the earlier white adventurers, but one day | 


John Muir, a California writer and naturalist, 
was rowed up to its face by a native, and it was. 
through him that its wonders were first given to. 
the world, and most fittingly it bears his name. 
Since its first discovery it has been examined by 
many scientists, and hundreds of tourists have 
ascended its slopes and gazed with wonder into 
the deep caverns which lead down into its blue. 
heart. The length of Muir glacier is estimated 
at forty miles, its greatest width at twenty-five, . 
but as it approactes the sea it enters a rocky 


ravine formed by two ranges of mountains, and — . 
















The waleue ot the jewela we found more, 
. dificalty tn estimating. There were diamonda— 
: some of thom exceodingly large and fue—a hun- 
dived and ten tn all, and not one of them small; 
_  «gighteon rabies of remarkable brillancy ;—three 
_ fempdeed and ten emeralds, all very beantifal ; 
tomes had all been broken from their acttings 
gma thrown loose in the chest. The settings 

‘themesives, which we had picked out from 
. (jglipang the other gold, appeared to have been beat- 
_ emup with hammersas if to prevent identification. 
_ Bentdes all this, there was a vat quantity of solid 
gold crmaments ;—nearly two hundred massive 

















































$1 I pemember ;—cighty-three very large and heavy 

- epackizes;:—five gold consers of great value ;—a 
. {protigions golden punch-bowl, ornamented with 
- Stebly chased vineleaves, and Bacchanalian 
Ggures, with two sword-handles exyuisitely em- 
ossed, and many othe: smailer articles which I 
\ qqgmpet recollect. The weight of these valuables 
- excosded three hundred and Sfty pounds avoirdu- 
pets; and ia this estimate I have not included 
eee hundred and ninety-reven superd gold 
_ watches—three of the number being worth cach 
- Sve hundred dollara, if one. Many of thom were 
wery of, and as time-keopers valucless; the works 
 aving saffered, more or less, from corrosion—but 

all were richly jewelled and in cases of great 
‘worth. Weestimated the ontire contents of the 
hast, that night, at a million and a half of doliars; 
gna, wpon the subsequent disposal of the trinkets 
and jewels (a few being retained for our own use), 
At wen found that we had greatly undervalued the 
Muen, at length, we had concluded our 
 ggeamination, and the iutense excitement of the 
time had, in come meacure, subsided, Legrand, 
who raw that I was dying with impatience for a 
polation of this most extraoriinary riddle, entered 
Sato a fall detallof all the circumstances connected 


wih &. 
“You remember,” sald he, “the night 
whee I banded you the rough sketch I 


hed made of the acarabeas. You recollect 
 gleo, that I became quite vexed at yoa 
fer fasisting thet my drawing resembled a 


galled to mind the peculiar spots on the 
~ Back of the inuscct, and admitted to myself that 
your remark had some little foundation ta fact. 
‘Baill, the sncerat my graphic puwers irritated me 
. fer I am cousidered a good artist—and, there- 
Sere, when you handed mec the scrap of parch- 
ment I was about to crumpi: it up and throw it 
~ pagtily into the Gre.” 

The acrap of paper, you mean,”’ said 1. 

"No; it bad much of the appearance of paper, 


- ben picoe of very thin parchment. It was quite 
aiety, you remember. Weil, as I was in the very 
ecto crampling it up, my glance fell upon the 
ghetch at which you had been looking, and sou 
may iaagine my astonishment when I perceived, 
ta fact, the igure of a death's head just where, it 
seemed to me, I bad made the drawing of the 
‘pectle. For a moment I was too much amazed to 
. Sink with accuracy. I keew that my design was 
‘wery diferent iu detail from this—although there 
--wase certain similarity in general outlive. Pres- 
 gmtly Ltook a candle, and seating myself at the 
other end of the room, proceeded to acrutinize the 
: more cloeely. Upon tarning it over, 
Jaaw my own sketch upon the reverse, just as 
bend made it. My first idea now was mere 
















- $he fact, that unknown to me, there should have 
- peon a skull upon the other side of the parchment, 
_ tmmotiiately bencath my Ogure of the scarabwus, 
gad that this akall, not on'y in outline, but in size, 
should 20 closely resemble my drawing. I way the 
























eager and car rings :—rich chains—thirty of these, | 


I recollected turning up first one side and@ben the 
Other, in search of the cleanest spot. Had the 
ekull been there, then of course I could not have 
failed to notice it. Here was indeed a mystery 
which I felt it impossible to explain; but, even at 
that early moment, there seomed to glimmer, 
faintly, within the most remote and secret 
chambers of my intellect, a glow-worm like con- 
ception of that truth which last night’s adventure 
brought to so magnificent a demonstration. I 
arose at once, and putting the parchment securely 
away, dismissed all farther reflection until I 
should be alone. 
‘When you had gone and when Jupiter was fast 
asleep, I betook myself to a more methodical inves- 
tigation of the affair. In the Arat place I con- 
sidered the manner tn which the parchment had 
come into my possession. The spot where we 
Gasceared ihe scarabwjus was on the coast of the 
matuland, about a mile castward of the island, 
and bat a short distance above high-water mark. 
Upon my taking hold of it, it gave me a sharp 
bite, which caused me to let it drop. -Juapiter, 
with his accustomed caution, before seizing the 
insect, which had flown toward him, looked about 
him fora leaf or something of that nature, by 
which to take bold of it. It was at this moment 
that his eyes, and mine also, fell upon the scrap 
of parchment, which I then supposed to be paper. 
It was lying half buried in the sand, a corner 
sticking up. Near the spot where we found it, I 
observed the remnants of the hull of what ap- 
peared to have been a ship’s long boat. The 
wreck seemed to have been there for a very great 
while; for the resemblance to boat timbers could 
ecarcely be traced. 

“Well, Jupiter picked up the parchment, 
wrapped the beetle in it, and gave it to me. Soon 
afterward we turned to go home, and on the way 
met Lieutenant G——. I shoved bim the insect, 
aud he begged me to let him take it to the fort. 
Upon my consenting, he thrust it forthwith into 
hiswaistcoat pocket, without the parchment in 
which it bad been wrapped, and which I 
had continued to hold in my band during 
his inspection. Perhaps he dreaded my 
changing my mind, and thought it best to make 
sure of the prize at once—you know how enthusi- 
astic he is on all subjects connected with natural 
history. At the same time, without being con- 
scious of it, I mast have deposited the parchment 
in my own pocket. 

“You remember that when I went to the table, 
for the purpose of making a sketch of the beetle, 
Ifound no paper where it was usually kept. I 
looked in the drawer and found none there. I 
searched my pockets, hoping to fiad an old letter, 
when my hand fell upon the parchment. I thus 
detail the precise mode in which it came into my 
possession ; for the circumstances impressed me 
with peculiar force. 

**Nodoubt you will think me fanciful—but I 
had already established a kind of connection. I 
had put together two links of a great chain. 
There was a boat lying upon a seacoast, and not 
far from the boat was a parchment—not a paper— 
with a skull depicted upon it. You will, of 
course, ask ‘where is the connection?’ I reply 
that the skull, or death’s-head, is the well-known 
emblem of the pirate. The fiag of the death’s- 
head is hoisted in all engagements. 

“Ihave said that the scrap was parchment, 
and not paper. Parchment is durable—almost 
imperishable. Matters of little moment are 
rarely consigned to parchment: since, for the 
mere ordinary purposes of drawing or writing, it 
{s not nearly so well adapted as paper. This ro- 
fection suggested eome meantug—some relevancy 
—in the death’s-head. I did not tail to obszrve, 
also, the form of the parchment. Although one 
of {te corners had been, by some accident, de- 
stroyed, it could be seen that the original form 
was oblong. It was just such a slip, indeed, as 
might bave been chosen for a memorandum—for 
a record of sometaing to be long remembered and 
carefully preservéd.” 

“*Bat,” I interposed, “‘ you say that the skull 
Was not upon the parchment when you made the 
drawing of the beetle. How then do you trace 
any connection between the boat and the skull— 
since this latter, according to your own admis. 
sion, must have been designed (God only knows 


| bow or by whom) at some period subsequent to 








your sketching the scarabeus? 


acarabeus. I became perfectly certain of this; for 


“Ah, hefteupon turns the whole mystery; 
although the secret, at this point, I had compara- 
tively little difficulty in solving. My steps were 
sure, and could afford but a single result. I 
reasoned, for example, thus: When I drew the 
scarabieus there was no skull apparent upon the . 
parchment. When I had completed the drawing I - 
gave it to you, and observed you narrowly anti] . 
you returned it. You, therefore;‘did not design 
the skull, and no one else was present to do it. 
Then it was not done by human agency. And, 
nevertheless, it was done. 

‘* At this stage of my reflections Iendeavored — 
to remember, and did remember with ontire 
distinctness, every incident which occurred about | 
the period in question. The weather was chilly (ob | 
rare and happy accident!), and a fire was blazing 
upon the hearth. I was heated with exercise and 
sat nearthetable. You, however, had drawn achair 
close to thechimney. Just as! placed the parchment 
{a your hand, and as you werein the act of {nspect- 
ing it Wolf, the Newfoundland, entered and 
leaped upon your shoulders. With yonr left 
hand you caressed him and kept him off, while 
your right, holding the parchment, was permitted 
to fall listlessly between your knees, and in close 
proximity to the fire. Atone moment I thought 
the blaze had caught it, and was about to caution 
you, but befcre I could speak you had withdrawn 
it and were engaged in its examination. When! — 
considered all these particulars, I doubted not. 
for a moment that heat had been the agent in 
bringing to light, upon the parchment, the skull 
which I saw designed upon it. You are well 
aware that chemical preparations exist, and have 
existed time out of mind, by means of which it. 
is possible to write upon either paper or vellum 
so that the characters shall become visible only 
when subjected to the action of fire. Zaffre, dl- 
gested in aqua regia, and dilated with four times 
its weight of wa‘er, is sometimes employed; a 
green tint results. The regulus of cobalt, dis- 
solved in spirit of nitre, gives a red. Thesecolors 
disappear at longer or shorter intervals after the . 
material written upon cools, but again become = 
apparent upon the re-application of heat. 

**] now scrutinized the death’s head with care. 
Its outer edges—the edges of the drawing nearest 
theedge of the vellam—were far more distinct than | 
the others. It was clear that the action of the caloric 
bad been imperfect or unequal. I immediately 
kindled a fire, and subjected every portion of the 
parchment to a glowing heat. At first the only 
effect was the strengthening of the faint lines in 
the skull, but upon persevering in the experi- 
ment, there became visible, at the corner of the 
elip, diagonally opposite to the spot in which the. 
death's-bead was delineated, the figure of what I 
at first suppozed to bea goat. A closer scratiay, 
however, satisfied me that it was intended for a 
kid. 

‘‘ Ha! ba!” said I, to be sure I have no right 
to laugh at you—a million and a half of money ts 
too serions a matter for mirth—but you are not 
about to establish a third link in your chatn—you 
will not find any especial connection between 
your pirates and a goat—pirates, you know, have 
nothing to do with goats; they appertain to the 
farmiug interest.”’ 

“But I have jast said that the figure was not 
that of a goat.”’ 


“Well, a kid. then—pretty much the same ie 


thing.” 

‘‘ Pretty much, but not altogether,” sald 
Legrand. ‘* You may have heard of one Captain — 
Kidd. I at once looked upon the figure of the 
avimalas a kind of punning or hiteroglyphical 
signature. I say signature, because its position 
upon the vellum suggested this idea. The death’s- 
head at the corner diagonaliy opposite had, in the 
same manner, the air of a stamp orseal. Bat | 
was sorely put out by the absence of all elee—of 
the body to my imagined instrument—of the text . 
for my context.”’ : 

I presume you expected to find a letter be- 
tween the stamp and the signature.” | i, 

“‘Something of that kind. The fact is, I felt 
irresistibly impressed with a presentiment o¢ 
some vast good fortuneimpending. I can scarcely 
say Why. Perhaps, after all, it was rather a 
desire than an actual belief; but do you know 
that Jupiter's silly words about the bug being of 
solid gold had a remarkable effect upon my fancy? - 
And then the series of accidents and coincidences 
—these were so very extraordivary. Do you 
observe how mere an accident it was that these 














events should have occurred upon the sole day of 
all the year in which it has been, or may be, 
eufictently cool for fire, and that without the fire, 
or without the intervention of the dog at the 
precise moment in which he appeared, I should 
never have become aware of the death’s-head, 
and so never the possessor of the treasure ?”’ 
‘*Bat proceed—I am all impatience.” ([Con- 
tinued in next issue. } 


— — 








SUNSET CLUB 
ia the name of a new cigar. It is made of long pieces 
of the most delicious Havana tobaccos. Send $2.00 
to Buck & Rayner, State and Madison streets, Chi- 
cago, for a trial box of twenty-five, free by mail. 
After that a few whiffs will do the rest. 
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CATARRH 


R207 
ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


when applied into the nos- 
trils, will be absorbed, 
effectually cleansing the 
head of catarrhal virus, 
causing healthy secretion. 
it allays faflammation, pro- 
tects the membrane from 
additional colds, complete} 
heals the sores and restore 
sense of taste and smell, 


TRY THE CURE. 


A particle {s applied into each nostril and is agreeable 
Price 60 cents ae TERS, 63 0 or by n af 
BROT . 66 Warren — New York. 
























: Suwon TAX LEAGUE OF THE 
: UNITED STATES. 
PLATFORM 


ADOPTED BY THES NATIONAL CONFSRENCE OF THB 
SINGLE TAX LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES AT 

COOPER UNION, NEW YORK, SEPT. 3, 1990. 

We assert as our fundamental principle the self-evi- 
dent truth enunciated in the Declaration of American 
Indepeadence, that all men are created equal, and are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights 

We hold that all men are equally entitled to the use 
and enjoyment of whet God has created and of what 
gained by the general growth and improvement of the 
community of which they are a part. Therefore, no one 
should be permitted to hold natural opportunitics witb- 
out a fair return to all for any special privilege chus 
accorded to him, and that value which the growth and 
improvement of the community attach to land should 
be taken for the use of the community. 

We hold that each man {s entitied to all that his labor 
produces. Therefore no tax should be levied on the pro. 
Gucts of labor. 

To carry out these principles we are n favor of raising 
all public revenues for national, state, county and mv 
aicipal purposes by a single tax upon land values, irre-. 
spective of improvements, and of the abolition of all 
forma of direct and indirect taxation. 

Since in al) our states we now levy some tax on the 
value of land, the single tax can be instituted by the 
simple and easy way of abolishing, one after another 
all other taxes now levied, and commensurately increas- 
ing the tax on land values, until we draw upos that 
one source for all expenses of government, the reve- 
nue being divided between local governments, state gov. 
eraments and the general government, as the revenue 
from direct taxes is now divided between the loca 
and state governments; or, a direct assessment being 
made by the general government upon the states and 
paid by them from revenues collected in this manner. 

The single tax we propose is not atax on land, and 
therefore would not fall on the use of land and be 
come a tax on labor. 

it is a tax, not on land, but on the value of land. Thus 
it would not fall on all land, but only on valuable land, 

_ and on that not in proportion to the use made of it, but 
in proportion to {ts value—the premium which the user 
of land must pay to the owner, either in purchase 
money or rent, for permission to use valuable land. It 
would thus be a tax, not on the use or improvement of 
land, but on the ownership of land, taking what would 
otherwise go to the owner as owner, and not as user. 

In assesementes under the single tax all values created 
vy individual use or improvement would be excluded 
aad the only value taken into consideration would be 
the value attaching to the bare land by reason of neigh- 
borhood, etec., to be determined by impartial periodical 
assessments. Thus the farmer would have no more 
taxes to pay than the speculator who held a similar 
piece of land idle, and the man who on a city lot erected 
a valuable building would be taxed no more than the 
man who held a similar lot vacant. 

The single tax, in short, would call upon mea to con 
tribute to the public revenues, not in proportion to 
what they produce or accumulate, but in proportion 
t© the value of the natural opportunities they hold. It 





would compel them to pay.just as much for holding 


lent idle as for putting {t to its fullest use. 











THE STANDARD. 


The single tax, therefore, woulkd— 

1. Take the weight of taxation off of the agricul. 
caral districts where land has little or no value irre. 
epective of improvements, and put it on towns and 
cities where bare land rises to a value of millions of 
dollars per acre. 

% Dispense with a multiplicity of taxes and a 
horde of taxgatherers, simplify government and 
greatly reduce ite cost. 

S%. Do away with the fraud, corruption and gross 
tmequality inseparable from our present methods o 
taxation, which allow the rich to escape while they 
erind the poor. Land cannot be hid or carried off 
and ite value can be ascertained with greater ease 
and certainty tham any other. 

4. Give us with all the world as perfect freedom of 
trade as now exists between the states of our Union, 
thus enabling our people to share, through free ex- 
changes, in all. the advantages which nature has 
given to other countries, or which the peculiar skill 
of other peoples has enabled them toattain. It would 
destroy the trusts, monopolies and corruptions which 
are the outgrowths of the tariff. It would do away 
with the fines and penalities now levied on anyone 
who improves a farm, erects a house, builds a 
machine, or in any way adds to the general stock 
of. wealth. It would leave everyone free to apply 
labor or expend capital in production or exchange 
without fine or res and would leave to cach 

che full product of his exertion. 

5. It would, on the other hand, by taking for public 
use that value which attaches to land by reason of 
the growth and improvement of the community, 
make the holding of land unprofitavie to the mere 
owner, and profitable only to the user. I¢ would 
thus make it impossible for speculators and mono- 
poliste to hold natural opportunities unused or only 
balf used, and would throw open to labor the illimn- 
itable Geld of employment which the earth offers to 
man. It would thus solve the labor problem, do 
away with involuntary poverty, raise wages in all 
cocupations to the full earnings of labor, make over- 
peoduction impossible until all human wants are 
eatisfed, render labor-saving inveations bdiessin; 
to el}, and eauen euch ap encrmoss preduction an 
such an equitable distribution of wealth as would 
give to all comfort, lelsure and participation in the 
advantages of an advancing civilisation. 

With respect to monopolies other than the mouopoly 
of land, we hold that where free competition becomes 


preper government, local, tate or national, as may be. 
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CONNECTICUT, 
Mxnipen.—Meriden single tax club. Meets second and 
fourth Fridays of the month at 7.30 p. m. at parlors of J. 
Cairns, 723g E. Main st. President, John Cairns; secre» 
tery, Arthur M. Dignam. 
Suan08.—Sharon single tax committee. Chairman, J. 


3. Ryan. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington single tax league. President, Edwin 
Gladmon; treas., R. J. Boyd; sec’y, Wm. Geddes, M.D. 
1719 G. st., n. w. 
IOWA. 


BURLINGTON —Burlington single tax club. First Satur- 
day of each month, 806 North 6th st. Pres., Wilbur, 
Mosena, 920 Hedge av.; sec. treas., Frank 8. Churchill. 

ILLINOIS. 

Cmicago.—Chicago single tax club. Every Thursday 

evening at 206 La Salle st. Pres., Warren Worth Bailey, 





319 Lincoln av; sec., F. W. Irwin, 217 La Salle st., room’ 


733. 

SouTs Cuicago.—Singile tax club of South Chicago and 
Cheltenham. Pres., John Black; sec., Robt. Aitchison, 
box K. K., South Chicago. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Brocgtos.—Single tax club. Meets Friday evenings 
corner Glenwood av. and Vernon st. Pres. Wm A. 
McKindrick; sec., A. 3. Barnard, 54 Belmont st. 


MINNESOTA. 
“Wumgarulis.—Minneapolis single tax league. Every 
Tuesday evening, at the West Hotel. Pres., H. B. Mar- 
tin, Woods’ block; sec., Oliver T. Erickson, 2203 Lyn- 


dale uv., N. : 
MISSOURI. we, 


* 
STaTs.—Missouri single tax committee. Henry H. — 
man, chairman. This committee is pushing a State al 
gie tax petition. Blanks sent on application. it is also 
forming syndicate for publication of local single tax 
papers throughout the United States at little or no ex- 
pense. Write for circulars to Percy Pepoon, sec., 613 
Elm st., 8t. Louis. 

St. Lovuw.—Single tax league.—Meets every Friday 
evening 8 o’clock in Bowman Block, n. e. cor. 11th and 
Locust sts. Pres. J. W. Steele Sec’y, L. P. Custer, 1233 


Connecticut st. 
BREW YORK. 

BRoog.ys’—astern District single tax club. Mont 
meotings on the first Monday of each month, at % Sou 
Third street, Brooklyn. Pres., Joseph McGuinness, 133 
th st.. Brooklyn, E. D.; sec., Emily 4. Deverall. 

Brooklyn Woman’s Single Tax Club meetings, thirul 
Tuesday of each month at 3 P. M., at 198 Livingston street. 
Pres., Eva J. Turner, 566 Carlton avenue; Cor. Sec., Venie 
B. Havens, 219 DeKalb avenue. 


OHIO. 
Dayrou.—Free land club. Pres.,J. @. Galloway: sec., 
W. W. Kile, 106 East Sth st. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
‘@unmanTows.—Single taxelub. Cor. Sec., KE. D. Bur- 





























































leigh. 18 Willow av. Meets first and third Tuesdays of © 
each month at 4653 Wain st., at 8 P. ws. 
PHILADELPHIA. — Single tax society. Meets avery: 
Thursday and Sunday at & p.m. Soctal meetings sec- > - 
ond Tuesday, No. 30 South Broad st. Cor. sec., A. H. 
Stephe son, 240 Cheatnut at. 


Porretown.—Single tax clab, Meetings first and third: 
Friday evéuings cach month in Weiltsenkorn’s Bal). 
Pres., D. L, Haws; sec,, Geo, Auchy, Pottstown, Pa, 


READING.—Reading single tax society. Monday eves, 
ings, 8 e corner 6th and Franklin sts. Pres., Wm. H. 
McKinney; sec., C. 8. Priser. 1012 Penn st. 


TEXAS. oe 
Hoveton,—Houston single tax club *~- tings every. 


Tuceday evening, 7,30, Franklin st. Ja Chariton, Pres, 
BR. W. Rrown. sae. and trea? 
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